ADDRESS  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF 
SIDNEY  PERLEY,  ESQUIRE 
SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS, 

JUNE  11,  1928. 

By  Rev.  Albert  Virgil  House,  Minister  of  the  First 
Church,  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  word  of  Scripture 
on  which  to  base  our  thought  this  afternoon  than  that 
of  Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  to  David,  his  friend:  “Thou 
shalt  be  missed  because  thy  place  will  be  empty.” 

This  friend  of  ours  who  lives  in  Gk)d  will  be  widely  and 
sorely  missed  in  many  relationships  and  associations. 
Born  in  the  nearby  town  of  Boxford,  a  member  of  an 
old  and  honored  family  of  that  town,  he  has  been  inti¬ 
mately  known  in  this  neighborhood  all  his  life.  In  early 
manhood  he  entered  the  profession  of  law  and  for  some¬ 
thing  over  forty  years  practiced  in  this,  his  adopted  city. 
While  he  won  recognition  in  general  legal  practice  and 
as  the  author  of  a  number  of  standard  works  on  law,  his 
largest  professional  labor  was  along  the  lines  indicated 
by  the  bent  of  his  nature  and  his  lifelong  study. 

Mr.  Perley  was  by  instinct  and  training  an  historian. 
While  familiar  with  wide  ranges  of  history  and  the 
author  of  books  and  articles  testifying  to  his  attainment 
in  those  fields,  his  peculiar  and  compelling  interest  lay  at 
home.  Anything  which  had  to  do  with  Salem  or  Essex 
County,  touching  fundamental  features  or  concerns  of 
life,  enlisted  his  powers  of  thought  and  research.  Early 
in  life  he  told  the  story  of  the  great  storms  which  had 
swept  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  His  knowledge  of  the 
early  maritime  history  of  Salem  was  wide  and  accurate. 
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He  was  an  authority  with  reference  to  the  streams  of  life 
flowing  in  the  Puritan  period  of  our  American  history.  In 
his  contribution  to  the  history  of  these  and  other  fields 
which  engaged  his  interest  and  which  need  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  there  is  one  characteristic  which  stands  out 
with  impressiveness,  namely,  he  saw  everything  in  the 
light  of  human  interest,  and  his  concern  in  every  realm 
of  investigation  and  historical  writing  was  dictated  by 
that  element  in  his  personality. 

Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  man  and  his  life  work. 
And  as  we  look  further  into  the  story  of  his  activities 
and  labors  we  find  this  analysis  confirmed.  His  chief 
vein  of  interest  had  to  do  with  friends  and  neighbors  and 
localities  and  old-time  human  things.  From  this  soil  grew 
all  the  wider  manifestations  of  grasp  and  power  as  an 
historian.  While  still  a  youth,  in  fact  before  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  he  produced  a  history  of  his  native  town  of 
Boxford,  which  dealt  with  old  land  concessions,  land  trans¬ 
fers,  the  opening  of  farms,  the  building  of  homes,  the 
curve  of  old  highways,  the  story  of  families,  and  this  is 
the  kind  of  thing  to  which  he  was  preeminently  devoted 
throughout  his  life.  In  this  work  Mr.  Perley  was  a  man 
of  prodigious  industry  and  marvelous  painstaking.  He 
was  in  sympathy  with  and  employed  the  modem  scientific 
])rinciple  of  basing  all  deductions  and  interpretations  on 
facts.  In  his  field  facts  were  largely  found  in  records. 
These  he  was  assiduous  in  collecting  and  through  his  de¬ 
termined  and  unrelenting  industry  he  gathered  from 
official  documents  in  our  town  and  county  institutions 
masses  of  authentic  historical  material  which  forbid  any¬ 
one  ever  to  think  of  approaching  him  in  this  field.  It  is 
a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  Mr.  Perley  has  given  the 
public  the  benefit  of  his  researches  in  local  history.  In 
the  publication  of  his  digested  and  tabulated  findings  he 
has  laid  the  city  of  Salem,  Marblehead,  Danvers  and 
others  of  our  surrounding  towns  under  a  debt  beyond 
computation. 

But  it  ought  to  be  said  in  this  final  word — and  appear 
in  our  estimate  of  this  servant  of  our  neighborhood — that 
Mr.  Perley  never  rested  in  merely  ascertaining  or  stating 
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a  fact.  He  possessed  in  unusual  degree  each  of  the  two 
faculties  rarely  seen  in  combination,  the  power  of  inten¬ 
sive  observation  and  mastery  of  the  specific,  and  the  power 
to  generalize  therefrom.  So  he  was  not  content  to  tran¬ 
scribe  records  from  old  tomes,  but  he  saw  all  the  details 
brought  before  his  mind  interpenetrated  and  transfused 
with  the  light  of  human  significance.  lie  reproduced  in 
his  imagination  the  people  of  whom  the  records  told  him. 
He  loved  to  identify  and  see  the  actual  places  which  rose 
up  before  him  in  the  dim  and  musty  papers  of  the  olden 
time.  He  was  never  happier  than  when  exploring  field 
and  forest  in  quest  of  long-hidden  places  of  habitation  or 
in  following  the  obscure  path  of  some  forgotten  “way.” 
In  other  words,  the  friend  whom  we  today  honor  was  a 
man  of  poetic  insight  and  spiritual  understanding. 

Like  Robert  Browning’s  “Grammarian,”  who,  w’hile 
others  devoted  themselves  to  Greek  drama  or  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy,  was  content  to  spend  his  strength  and  years  in 
the  apparently  uninspiring  study  of  Greek  grammar,  yet 
saw,  beyond  the  minute  things  of  that  ancient  and  beauti¬ 
ful  language,  the  spiritual  realities  of  which  they  were 
part  and  symbol,  so  our  friend,  in  spite  of  the  seemingly 
humdrum  and  dry-as-dust  character  of  much  that  he  gave 
himself  to  with  such  loyal  patience,  was  able  to  give  spe¬ 
cific  and  particular  facts,  small  though  they  might  be, 
their  place  in  the  human  story  and  to  invest  them  with  the 
glory  and  the  gleam.  In  fact,  none  but  a  poetic  soul  could 
have  been  induced  to  do  the  irksome  work  which  he  car¬ 
ried  through  the  years,  at  once  with  determined  persist¬ 
ence  and  passionate  devotion. 

Mr.  Perley  left  a  noble  oiitcome  of  his  life’s  labors  in 
the  three  large  volumes  of  the  history  of  Salem  from  his 
hand,  the  last  of  which  came  from  the  publishing  house 
just  as  he  was  stricken  with  his  final  illness. 

These  books  are  invaluable,  not  merely  for  their  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  history  of  our  city  with  the  personal  touch 
of  Sidney  Perley  in  the  determination  of  fact  and  its  in¬ 
terpretation,  but  wdll  serve  through  all  the  future  as  a 
priceless  repository  of  historical  data  for  students  of  the 
i)eginning  and  development  of  Salem.  He  often  said  that 
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he  hoped  he  would  live  long  enough  to  complete  the  fourth 
volume,  thus  bringing  the  tale  of  his  beloved  city  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  where  she  faced  the 
opening  of  our  national  period.  Again,  he  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that,  following  the  comprehensive  work, 
it  might  be  granted  him  to  prepare  a  popular  history  of 
the  city  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  for  the  inspiration 
of  school  children  and  the  people  at  large. 

We  feel  the  deepest  regret  that  those  things  could  not 
be.  For,  while  the  city  of  Salem  and  towns  of  the  vicinity 
are  rich  in  men  and  women  of  profound  historical  interest 
and  keen  historical  insight,  we  yet  feel  that  Mr.  Perley, 
in  his  |>articular  field,  stood  alone.  Others  have  their 
work  to  do.  We  would  that  he  might  have  completed  his. 
For,  in  his  chosen  sphere,  he  has  left  no  successor.  There 
come  naturally  to  mind,  in  this  connection,  the  words  of 
Edwin  Markham  regarding  the  death  of  Lincoln: 

“And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky.” 

Beyond  his  clear-visioned  and  poetic  interest  in  history, 
Mr.  Perley  was  a  militant  spirit  in  the  world  of  civic 
concerns.  As  a  young  man  he  bore  a  large  part  in  the 
contest  for  national  prohibition  of  tlie  liquor  traffic,  a  con¬ 
test  into  which  he  flung  himself  with  the  abandon  of  a 
devoted  knight.  I  believe  that  practically  his  first  public 
speaking  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  political  party  or¬ 
ganized  to  promote  this  great  reform.  He  never  lost  his 
interest  in  matters  civic  or  political.  While  recognizing 
the  obstacles  of  human  inertia  and  self-will  to  any  needed 
changes,  the  ultimate  idealistic  outcome  he  always  believed 
in  and  fought  for.  He  cherished  the  hope  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  might  come  to  conceive  their  destiny  as  one 
of  service,  appointed  unto  them  by  the  Divine  Ruler.  In 
1921,  having  miraculously  found  time,  in  the  midst  of 
his  multifarious  legal  and  historical  activities,  he  issued 
a  little  book  under  the  title  “Service,”  in  which  he  drew 
out  from  the  pages  of  Scripture  the  developing  manifes- 
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tation  of  the  self-^vin^  God  in  his  tutelage  of  the  Hebrew 
race  and  the  crowning  embodiment  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
This  of  itself  is  not  noteworthy  except  as  revealing  Mr. 
Perley’s  own  nature  and  disposition.  But  he  went  on  to 
indicate,  with  loving  insight,  the  similar  office  filled  by 
the  Salem  colony  and  the  possible  application  of  under¬ 
lying  Puritan  principles  in  sacrificial  and  redemptive 
work  for  mankind  seemingly  appointed  by  Divine  intent 
to  his  beloved  America. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  loss  sustained  by  the  public 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Perley,  what  we  feel  today  the  most 
keenly  is  our  sense  of  personal  bereavement. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  friends.  And  they  were  many. 
It  has  been  a  common  remark  since  his  passing,  “I  shall 
miss  Mr.  Perley.”  This  feeling  is  pervasive  because  he 
was  a  man  of  sincerity  and  friendliness  himself.  One  who 
discovered  and  brought  to  light  the  human  interest  of  old- 
time  incidents  as  he  did  could  not  fail  to  care  for  people 
of  his  own  day,  whether  in  the  mass  or  as  individuals.  He 
illustrated  the  working  out  in  life  of  Emerson’s  statement, 
“If  you  would  have  a  friend  you  must  be  one.”  He  had 
friends  in  unusual  numbers  because  of  his  own  inborn 
love  of  men.  In  conversation,  while  not  “carrying  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve,”  he  was  not  afraid  to  reveal  the 
genuine  interest  he  felt  in  “the  other  fellow.”  He  had  an 
electric  spirit  which  kindled  response  in  the  mind  of  a 
companion  and,  where  two  were  at  one  in  the  matter  of 
the  moment, 

“Fancy  light  from  fancy  caught 
And  thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  thought 
Ere  thought  could  wed  itself  with  speech.” 

One  of  my  clearest  memories  of  him  will  be  the 
eager  light  of  his  eye,  the  lift  in  his  soul,  the  ring  in  his 
voice  as,  with  boyish  abandon,  he  pounced  upon  some  dis¬ 
covery  in  some  land  transfer  two  hundred  years  ago  of 
significance  to  his  quest,  or  found,  opening  before  him 
through  the  lanes  of  an  old  woo<l,  traces  of  some  ancient 
highway  which  he  knew  must  be  there  but  which  no  other 
living  man  had  ever  detected.  No  better  companion  for 
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a  day’s  exploring  could  ever  be  found  for  one  who  cared 
for  such  things. 

Mr.  Perley  was  notably  helpful  to  others  engaged  in  his 
kind  of  work  and  lavish  of  time  and  sympathy.  He  was 
always  ready  to  put  aside  his  own  employment  to  aid  even 
the  amateur,  provided  the  amateur  knew  what  he  wanted 
to  find  and  had  sufficient  skill  to  recognize  and  coordinate 
facts.  More  than  once  he  has  given  a  whole  half-day  in 
helping  to  solve  some  problem  of  mine.  With  his  own  tasks 
calling,  and  with  his  time  worth  money,  he  seemed  to  care 
nothing  for  the  gliding  away  of  the  hours.  He  would  go 
through  his  immense  files  as  eagerly  as  though  the  point 
sought  were  indispensable  to  his  own  researches.  As  one 
who  stood  just  on  the  border  of  the  field  in  which  Mr. 
Perley  won  preeminence,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  shall  miss 
the  guidance  of  his  informed  and  willing  spirit. 

There  was  in  Mr.  Perley  a  deep  vein  of  religiousness 
which  he  revealed  to  those  who  were  close  to  him.  He 
would  from  time  to  time  turn  away  even  from  the  absorb¬ 
ing  things  of  ancient  local  history  or  an  investigation  in 
hand  to  the  yet  more  important  things  of  spiritual  reality. 
He  had  a  vital  appreciation  of  walking  with  God  and  the 
place  of  conscious  fellowship  with  Him  in  the  life  of  men. 
He  loved  the  old  hymns,  the  great  passages  of  the  Bible 
and  the  sweet  story  of  divine  love.  He  felt  that  the 
emphasis  of  the  modem  church  should  be,  not  so  much 
upon  things  of  a  material  or  outward  sort,  as  the  inner 
richness  which  comes  from  the  life  of  God  in  the  heart 
of  man. 

As  regards  the  place  of  our  friend  in  the  affections  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  the  circle  of  the  home, 
wife,  son,  daughter,  I  feel  it  is  not  fitting  for  me  to 
attempt  to  speak.  Such  things  are  too  sacred  to  find  utter¬ 
ance  here.  I  will  only  say  that  if  we,  his  many  friends, 
shall  feel  from  time  to  time  a  loneliness  of  spirit  through 
his  absence,  how  much  more  shall  they !  May  the  comfort 
of  their  possession  through  memory  and  their  satisfaction 
in  his  earthly  accomplishment  outweigh  their  sorrow  and 
lend  also  the  compensation  of  exultant  thanksgiving. 

At  a  time  like  this  we  look  beyond  the  things  we  seo. 
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“The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal  but  the  things 
which  are  unseen  are  eternal.”  This  soul  which  we  have 
never  seen,  though  it  has  been  revealed  to  us  by  “human 
hand  and  lips  and  eye,”  the  love  that  has  “hoped  and  en¬ 
dured  and  been  patient;”  the  vital  spirit  at  the  voice  of 
which  oiir  own  have  kindled;  these  live,  we  believe,  not 
only  in  our  hearts  and  minds  and  in  the  life  of  the  world 
made  better  by  their  presence,  but  in  sentient  integrity  in 
the  land  beyond.  We  have  the  promise  of  the  Master  for 
this — and  the  promise  of  God  in  our  own  souls  set  forth 
in  the  words  of  Alfred  Tennyson: 

GIotn'  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea — 
Glory  of  virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the  wrong — 
Nay,  but  she  aimed  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  she : 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just. 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer  sky: 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 

Let  us  turn  now  at  the  last  from  these  thoughts  which 
crowd  upon  us  and  the  many  other  elements  of  character¬ 
ization  w’hich  must  be  left  unexpressed,  to  words  from  Mr. 
Perley’s  own  hand.  Let  them  tell  us  of  his  trust  and 
vision  and  of  the  spirit  which  has  pervaded  his  life. 


THE  EBB  OF  LIFE 

The  tide  has  turned !  An  hour  ago 
I  seemed  upon  its  flood  to  be; 

But  now  the  ebb  begins  to  flow 
And  slowly  moves  me  out  to  sea. 

The  tide  has  turned!  How  long  it  seemed 
Since  reaching  manhood’s  early  prime ; 
Life  knew  no  bounds;  I  scarcely  dreamed 
That  I  was  limited  by  time. 
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The  tide  has  turned !  I  worked  and  planned 
And  lived  and  thought  as  though  the  day 
Would  always  last;  but  from  the  land 
The  waters  bear  me  now  away. 

The  tide  has  turned!  Old  friends  I  had 
Have  on  the  former  billows  gone; 

Alone  I  start,  thoughtful  and  sad; 

Oh,  favoring  wind,  speed  thou  me  on ! 

Behind  I  leave  but  little  now; 

Seaward  I  turn  without  regret; 

My  only  fear,  that  I  allow 
Too  much  of  earth  to  hold  me  yet. 

Oh,  glorious  day,  when  earth  and  sense. 
Their  limitations  I  shall  flee; 

No  more  to  learn  my  impotence ! 

Nor  want  be  longer  known  to  me. 

Oh,  precious  day,  when  love  is  free. 

And  he  that  Invest  most  is  king ; 

And  naught  exists  to  hinder  me 
From  any  noble  thought  or  thing. 
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By  Ethel  Stakwood  Bolton. 


{Continued  from  Vol.  LXV,  page  72) 


Hogan,  Dennis,  of - ,  R.  I. ;  from  Limerick,  Ire¬ 

land,  before  1775;  b.  cir.  1751. — Murray’s  Irish 
Rhode  Islanders,  p.  28. 

Hogg,  George,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1732 ;  dug  a  well  for  Judge  Benjamin  Lynde. — Ben¬ 
jamin  Lynde’s  Journal,  p.  33. 

Hogg,  Joseph,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1754;  son  of  James  Hogg;  m.  Mary  Moor,  daughter 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Gregg)  Moor;  Children: 
Thomas,  William,  Hugh,  James,  Agnes  N.,  Mary, 
Sarah;  the  four  sons  changed  their  name  to  Moor 
in  1803.  —  Cochran’s  Francestown,  p.  757;  Wood¬ 
bury’s  Bedford,  N.  H.,  p.  947. 

Hogg,  Robert,  of  New  Boston,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1754;  b.  1732;  son  of  James  Ho^;  m.  Margaret 
Gregg,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  Children :  Mary, 
Susan,  James,  Robert,  Margaret,  Samuel,  Joseph, 
Thomas,  John,  Nancy;  d.  1795.  —  Cogswell’s  New 
Boston,  p.  423 ;  Woodbury’s  Bedford,  N.  H.;  p.  311 ; 
Cochran’s  Francestown,  p.  756. 

Hogg,  Robert,  of  Boothbay,  Me. ;  from  Great  Britain  in 
May,  1764,  with  John  Leishman,  who  was  born  in 
Falkirk,  Scotland. — Greene’s  Boothbay,  p.  478. 

Holbrook,  John,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1710;  int.  m.  Mary  Gross,  Sept.  13,  1710. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p. 

Holden,  William,  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  husbandman;  b. 
cir.  1710 ;  volunteer  against  the  West  Indies,  1740. 
— Colonial  Wars,  1899. 

Hole,  Henry,  of  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  (afterwards  Hall) ; 
from  Germany,  cir.  1750;  b.  1711;  m.  Anna  Mary 
Saunders,  in  Germany,  d.  1802,  aet.  76,  (will,  she 
signs  as  Mary  Hall) ;  Children:  Mary,  John,  Henry, 
Katherine;  d.  Oct.  14,  1794,  aet.  83. — Stearns  Ash- 
bumham,  p.  Worcester  Probate,  Series  A, 
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Holgeave,  John,  to  New  England;  from  Haslingdon, 
Lancashire,  1699,  in  the  “Virginia,”  Edmund  Ball, 
Master;  twenty-eight  years  old,  with  seven  years  to 
serve. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  64,  p.  259. 

Holland,  Col.  Stephen,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from 
Ireland,  before  1775. — Parker  s  Londonderry,  p.  107. 

Holman,  Solomon,  of  Newbury,  Mass. ;  from  England, 

before  1703 ;  b.  cir.  1672 ;  m.  Mar^'  - ,  K  cir. 

1683,  d.  Oct.  18,  1736,  aet.  63;  Children:  Elizabeth, 
John,  James,  Sarah,  Ruth,  Rachel,  Sarah,  Anna, 
Thomas;  d.  May  7,  1753,  aet.  81. — Newbury  Vital 
Records,  Vol.  1,  pp.  226,  227 ;  Vol.  2,  pp.  236,  237, 
617. 

Holmes,  Abraham,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
in  ship  “Elizabeth”;  warned  out  Nov.  3,  1719;  m. 

1.  - ;  m.  2.  Mary  Morrison;  Child:  John; 

d.  1753,  aged  70. — Parker  s  Londonderry,  p.  277 ; 
SecomVs  Amherst,  p.  634;  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol. 
13,  p.  63 ;  Documentary  History  of  Maine,  p.  20. 

Holmes,  Rebecca,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  New  York, 
1723;  warned  out,  Feb.  19,  1723. — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  110. 

Holt,  Simon,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Philadelphia  with 
his  wife,  1710;  gardner;  warned  out,  Jan.  1710. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  11,  pp.  99,  100. 

Holton,  Rowland,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  “from  London  in 
Demerra,  merchant,”  1720  (Demerara?);  warned 
out  Oct.  28,  1720. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  76. 

Holtzapple,  David,  of  Broad  Bay,  Waldoboro,  Me. ; 
from  Germany,  cir.  1760;  went  to  North  Carolina 
after  1770. — Miller’s  Waldoboro,  p.  67. 

Homes,  Rev.  William,  of  Chilmark,  Mass.;  from  Stra- 
bane,  Ireland,  1715 ;  b.  1662 ;  m.  Katharine  Craig¬ 
head;  Children:  Robert,  John,  Margaret,  Jane, 
Agnes,  Elizabeth,  Margery,  Katherine,  William, 
Hannah;  d.  1747. — Rev.  Wm.  Homes’  Diary,  Ms. 
owned  by  the  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Soc. 

Honeyman,  James,  of  R.  I. ;  from  New  York,  1702-3 ; 
“clerk” ;  “formerly  chaplain  at  New  York,  and  is 
now  going  chaplain  to  Rhode  Island,”  1708. — Emi¬ 
grant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  34. 
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Hood,  David,  of  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1723;  m.  Elenor  McFarland,  also  from  Ireland,  at 
Marblehead,  Nov.  27,  1723;  Children:  Margaret, 
Breed (  ?). — Marblehead  Vital  Records,  Vol.  I,  p. 
269 ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  219,  582. 

Hood,  James,  of  Pelham,  Mass.;  from  Great  Britain, 
l^fore  1738;  m.  Easter  Gray,  1747,  d.  1811;  Chil¬ 
dren:  2  sons  and  2  daughters  (Jennet?  Jonathan? 
Nancy?)  record  torn. — Farmenters  Pelham,  p.  17; 
Pelham  Vital  Records,  p.  47. 

Hoopee,  Henry,  from  Bristol,  England,  1716 ;  Chirur- 
geon. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  233. 

Hooper,  John,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Apsum, 
Great  Britain,  before  1716 ;  m.  Mary  Waldin  Dec. 
13,  1716. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  393. 

Hooton,  John,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1719 ;  int.  m.  Sarah  Wye  (see  John  Curril) 
June  5,  1719;  Children:  John,  John,  Thomas, 
Sarah,  Richard,  W^illiam,  Joan. — Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol  28,  p.  98;  Vol  24,  pp.  144,  151,  160,  171,  182, 
193,  203. 

Hope,  James,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  from  Stoke  Damerell, 

Devonshire,  cir.  1762;  m.  - ,  and  had  one 

daughter. — Smith’s  and  Dean’s  Journal,  p.  210. 

Hopkins,  - ,  of - ,  Me.  (see  William)  ;  m.  Jenny 

Morison  of  Sheepscott,  Me. — Morrison’s  Windham, 
p.  595. 

Hopkins,  Christopher,  of  Newcastle,  Me. ;  from  Devon¬ 
shire,  England,  before  1778;  m.  1.  Mary - ;  m. 

2.  Abigail  Newbit,  1778:  Child:  William. — Cush¬ 
man’s  Ancient  Sheepscot  and  Newcastle,  pp.  391-2. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Apple- 
dore,  Devonshire,  before  1720;  m.  Joanna  Ball  of 
Berv’ick,  Me.,  May  3,  1720. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg., 
Vol  24,  p.  14. 

Hopkins,  James,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
1720;  m.  Mary - ;  Children:  John,  James,  Rob¬ 

ert. — Morrison’s  Windham,  p.  595 ;  Cochran’s  Arir 
trim,  p.  542. 

Hopkins,  John,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  1730 ; 
m.  Elizabeth  Dinsmoor;  Children:  James,  Margaret, 
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John,  Eobert,  Xancy  or  Molly,  Ruth;  died  after 
February,  1779. — 3forri.son'’s  Windham,  p.  589; 
Cochran's  Francestown,  p.  762;  Cochran's  Antrim, 
p.  542. 

Hopkins,  Robert,  of  Windham,  H.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
1720 ;  m.  1.  Elenor  Wilson ;  m.  2.  Martha - ;  Chil¬ 

dren:  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  James,  Robert,  Boyd,  Ele¬ 
nor. — Morrison's  Windham,  p.  595 ;  Cochran's  Fran- 
cestoxvn,  p.  762;  Cochran's  Antrim,  p.  542. 

Hopkins,  Solomon,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  wife  and  one  child 
from  “Pencilvania,”  1722 ;  warned  out  May  26, 1722. 
— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol,  13,  p.  101. 

Hopkins,  Thomas,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  from  Axminster, 
England,  1784;  Children:  James  D.,  Thomas,  and 
three  daughters. — Smith's  and  Dean's  Journal,  p. 
252. 

Hopkins,  William,  of  Newcastle,  Maine  (see  Hopkins, 

- ),  from  Ireland,  before  1735;  Children:  Jenny, 

Patty,  Solomon;  d.  in  Canada,  where  he  had  been 
carried  by  the  Indians. — Cushing's  Ancient  Sheep- 
scot  and  Newcastle,  p.  319. 

Horne,  Robert,  of  Marlborough  and  Framingham,  Mass.; 
from  Flanders,  before  1723 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Maynard, 
daughter  of  Simon  Maynard,  Aug.  7,  1723;  Child: 
Robert. — Temple's  Framingham,  pp.  596,  597 ; 
Marlborough  Vital  Records,  pp.  94,  266. 

Horney,  David,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. :  from  Gallway, 
Ireland,  before  1720 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Broughton,  Nov. 
1720. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  24,  p.  14. 

H0UDE1.ETTE,  Charles  Stephen,  of  Dresden  and  Frank¬ 
fort,  Me.;  from  France  cir.  1752;  lace  weaver;  b. 
1707 ;  Child:  Louis;  d.  1784,  at  Pownalboro,  Me., 
aet.  77. — Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  Series,  vol.  3, 
p.  351 ;  Allen's  Huguenots  in  Dresden,  pp.  6,  7. 

Hoijdelettk,  Louis,  of  Dresden,  Maine;  Huguenot 
from  France,  cir.  1752;  b.  Sept.  8,  1746,  son  of 
Chailes  Stephen  Houdelette;  m.  Mary  Cavalear,  Jan. 
31,  1770,  b.  Nov.  15,  1748;  d.  1835. — Allen's  Hugue¬ 
nots  in  Dresden,  pp.  1,  6,  7,  8. 

Houden,  William,  of  Petersborough,  N.  H. ;  from  Eng- 
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land,  cir.  1775;  m.  Sarah  Barnard,  of  Lynn,  Maas., 
and  settled  in  Salem;  Children:  William,  John, 
Sally,  Polly,  Thomas,  !^tsy,  Betsy;  d.  1829,  in  Bris¬ 
tol,  Vt. — Smith’s  Peterhorouqh,  part  2,  p.  122 ;  Salem 
Vital  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  454. 

Houston,  Robert,  of  Andover,  Mass. ;  from  the  North  of 
Ireland,  in  the  ship  “Elizabeth,”  at  Boston,  1719 ; 
warned  out,  Nov.  3,  1719. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol. 
13,  p.  60. 

How,  Richard,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  in  1716 ; 
glover. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  232. 

Howard,  J ames,  of  Augusta,  Me. ;  from  Ireland,  before 

1736;  b.  1702;  m.  1.  Mary - ,  d.  1778;  Children: 

John,  Samuel,  Margaret,  William;  m.  2,  Susanna 

( - )  Cony,  1781,  who  m.  3d,  William  Brooks; 

Children:  Isabella,  James;  d.  May  14,  1787. — 
North’s  Augusta,  p.  882. 


Howard,  Mary,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  London,  1727 ; 
warned  out  April  15,  1727,  warned  out  July  11, 
1727. — Suffolk  Court  Files,  20510;  Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  167. 

Howel,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1716;  int.  m.  Eliza  Player,  March  19,  1716; 
forbid  by  Stephen  Perks. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol. 
28,  p.  95. 

Hughes  [alias  Freeman],  Henry,  of  East  Haven,  Conn.; 
from  Wales,  1748 ;  b.  1723 ;  m.  Lydia  Tuttle,  1749 ; 
Child:  Henry. — Amer.  Ances.,  Vol.  3,  p.  189. 

Hughes,  Hugh,  to  New  England;  from  Anglesey,  Wales, 
1699,  in  the  “Virginia” ;  nineteen  years  old,  with 
seven  vears  to  serve. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol. 
64,  p.  260. 

Hughes,  John,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ;  from  Great  Britain, 
diiring  the  Revolution ;  m.  Mehitable  Buzwell,  of 
Kingston,  N.  H. ;  Children:  William,  Elizabeth, 
Sarah,  Anna,  Polly,  Barnet,  John,  Hannah,  Mehit¬ 
able,  Margaret;  d.  1819,  aged  75. — Morrison’s  Wind¬ 
ham,  p.  596. 

Hughes,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  runaway  from  Bos- 
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layer,  of  short  stature,  brown  complexion,  his  hair 
of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  with  the  ring  finger  on 
his  left  hand  bent  inwards.’’ — Bodon  Neios  Letter, 
Nov.  25-Dec.  2,  1717  [adverti'SemenQ. 

Humpheies,  Edward,  of  Scituate,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 
before  1740;  m.  Anna  Sandlin,  int.  Oct.  3,  1739; 
Children:  Margaret,  Edward,  Richard,  Mary,  John. 
— Dean’s  Scituate,  p.  290 ;  Scituate  Vital  Records, 
Vol.  I,  p.  187,  Vol.  II,  pp.  155,  398. 

Humpheey,  Lawrence,  of  Georgetown  and  Topsham,  Me. ; 
from  “the  Cove  of  Cork,”  Ireland,  by  way  of  the 
West  Indies,  cir.  1780;  b.  1757 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Camp¬ 
bell,  daughter  of  John  Campbell,  1788;  Children: 
Mary,  Sally,  Nancy,  John  Campbell,  Daniel,  Eliza, 
William,  Margaret;  d.  1835,  in  Topsham,  Maine. — 
Wheeler  s  Brunswick,  pp.  839,  840. 

Humpheey,  William,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ;  from  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland,  1719;  Child:  William. — Morrison’s 
Windham,  p.  603. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  from  Waterford,  Ire¬ 
land,  before  1770;  m.  Susanna  Jefferds  [widow], 
April  3,  1770. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  3,  p.  529. 

Huntee,  Daniel,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  with  his  wife,  “Irish 
people  from  small  point”  [Small  Point,  Maine], 
warned  out  Apr.  26,  1723. — Suffolk  Court  Files, 
16816. 

Huntee,  George,  of  New  England;  from  Mom,  near 
Newiy  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1707. — Boston 
News  Letter,  June  10,  1717. 

Huntee,  James,  of  Cornish,  N.  H. ;  from  Scotland,  be¬ 
fore  1770;  Children:  James  Sumner,  Lucy,  Hannah, 
and  perhaps  others. — Child’s  Cornish,  Vol.  II,  p. 
217. 

Huntee,  Jane,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  spinster;  from  Dublin, 
1721,  in  the  brigantine  “Anne  and  Rebecca”;  m. 
Edward  Dixson,  Dec.  18,  1722. — Mass.  Archives, 
Vol.  105 ;  Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  1715-18, 
Vol.  1,  p.  117 ;  Boston.  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  106. 

Hued,  Nicholas,  to  New  England;  from  Pousonby,  Cum¬ 
berland,  1699,  in  the  “Virginia” ;  nineteen  years  old. 
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with  seven  years  to  serve. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg., 
Vol.  64,  p.  *260. 

Hurst,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1720;  int.  m.  Margaret  Pope,  Aug.  26,  1720. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  98. 

Hutchin,  Zachary,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  New  York  by 
land,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  Oct. -Nov.  1717  ; 
butcher;  warned  out,  Dec.  23,  1717. — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  32. 

Hutciitns,  Anne,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Newcastle,  Great 
Britain,  1721. — Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of 
Suffolk  County,  1719-25,  Vol.  II,  p.  124. 

Hutchins,  Parley,  of  Stratford,  N.  H. ;  from  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  the  British  Army,  1774;  settled  in  Con¬ 
necticut;  Child:  Parley. — Thompson’s  Stratford,  p. 
395. 

Hutchinson,  Henry,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain, 
before  1710;  int.  m.  Margaret  Syle,  July  20,  1710. 
— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  32. 

Hutchinson,  Henry,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain, 
before  1710 ;  int.  m.  Mary  Ranger,  Sept.  14,  1710. — 
Boston  Rec,  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  32. 

IIuzzEY,  John,  of - ,  R.  I. ;  from  Armagh,  Ireland,  be¬ 

fore  1777 ;  b.  cir.  1727. — Hurray’s  Irish  Rhode  Is¬ 
landers,  p.  34. 

Hyer,  Conrad,  of  Broad  Bay,  Waldoboro,  Me. ;  from  Ger¬ 
many,  cir.  1760;  b.  April  10,  1749;  d.  Eeb.  19,  1856. 
— Portrait  in  the  Church,  Waldoboro,  Maine. 

Hyslop,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Scotland,  cir. 
1740 ;  b.  Humley  Parish,  East  Lowden,  Scotland, 
cir.  1714;  m.  Mehitable  Stoddard;  Children:  James, 
William,  David,  Elizabeth;  pedlar;  “In  1746  he 
lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Williams  at  the  sign 
of  the  Three  Sugar  Loaves,  King  Street;  d.  1796. — 
Boltons  Brooklme,  p.  28;  Ancient  and  Honoralile 
Artillery  Co.,  p.  74;  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  24,  pp. 
277,  282,  287,  291 ;  Boston  News  Letter,  May  29, 
1746. 

Ingram,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Lisbon,  before 
1752;  mustard-maker,  near  Oliver’s  Dock,  Boston. — 
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Boston  Gazette,  Sept.  19,  1752;  Old-Time  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Vol.  18,  p.  39. 

Irish,  James,  of  Falmouth,  Maine;  from  England,  1711 ; 

m.  Elizabeth - ;  Children :  John,  Miriam,  Joseph, 

Elizabeth,  Thomas,  James,  Thomas,  William;  d.  in 
Gorham,  Me.,  aged  53. — McLellan’s  Gorham,  p.  583. 

Jackson,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  England,  Aug. 
1716;  “Joyner.” — Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  10. 

Jackson,  Stephen,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  from  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  cir.  1724;  b.  1700. — Murray’s  Rhode  Is¬ 
landers,  p.  29. 

Jackson,  Thomas;  from  Ireland,  cordwaii^er;  b.  cir. 
1716;  volunteer  against  the  West  Indies,  1740. — 
Colonial  Wars,  p.  1899. 

Jacob,  Daniel,  of  Dresden,  Me. ;  from  France. — Allens 
Huguenots  in  Dresden,  p.  18. 

Jacoe,  Denis,  of  Dresden,  Maine;  from  France. — Allens 
Huguenots  in  Dresden,  p.  18. 

Jarvis,  Freeman,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  before  1736;  m.  Mehitable  Hatch,  of  Charles¬ 
town,  in  Portsmouth,  Dec.  23,  1736. — N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Beg.,  Vol.  26,  p.  377. 

James,  AVilliam,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1735 ;  b.  1689 ;  m.  Catherine  Cunningham ;  Chil¬ 
dren:  William,  Patrick,  Phebe,  Fanny,  Catherine, 
Anna,  Joseph;  d.  Oct.  29,  1770,  aged  81. — Eaton’s 
Warren,  p.  401 ;  New  Ed.,  p.  559. 

Jameson,  Hugh,  of  Dunbarton,  K.  H. ;  from  the  Isle  of 
Man,  or  from  Colraine,  Ireland,  on  the  sloop 
“Molly,”  cir.  1740;  son  of  William  Jameson  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  Ireland;  m.  1st,  Chrystal  or  Christine  White- 
head,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  d.  cir.  1788;  m.  2d,  Jane 
McHenry,  widow  of  John  Barr,  of  Londonderry, 
K.  H. ;  Children:  Jane,  Elizabeth,  Rosina,  Esther, 
Martha,  son,  d.  e.,  son,  d.  e.,  Molly,  Alexander,  Dan¬ 
iel,  Hugh,  Pe^y,  Sarah,  Thomas;  d.  1790. — Ameri¬ 
can  Ancestry,  Vol.  3,  p.  29 ;  Hadley’s  Goffstoum,  pp. 
233-4. 

Jeroui.d,  see  Gerould. 

Jewel,  Philip,  of  Portsmouth,  K.  H. ;  from  “the  Parish 
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of  Yanton  in  ye  County  of  Biddeford,”  before  1739 ; 
m.  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  Nov.  8,  1739. — N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  20,  p.  380. 

JiRAtri.D,  Reuben,  of  Cornish,  N.  H. ;  from  France,  “at 
the  time  of  the  Huguenot  wars” ;  b.  1734 ;  settled  first 
at  Plainfield,  Conn.;  m.  Joanna  Spaulding,  b.  1733, 
d.  1807;  Children:  Martha,  Polly,  Hannah,  Sally; 
d.  May  8,  1800. — Childs’  Cornish,  Vol.  II,  p.  231. 

Johnson,  Abraham,  of  Cornish,  Portsmouth  and  Green¬ 
land,  N.  H. ;  from  England,  before  1760;  m.  Mercy 
Huggins,  cir.  1760,  b.  1739,  d.  1815;  Children:  Sa¬ 
rah,  Joshua,  Hannah,  John,  Margaret,  Rebecca,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  Mercy,  Mary,  Abraham ;  d.  October  24,  1893. 
— Childs’  Cornish,  Vol.  II,  pp.  231-2. 

Johnson,  Adam,  of  Pelham,  Mass.;  from  Great  Britain, 
before  1738. — Parmenter  s  Pelham.,  p.  17. 

Johnson,  James,  of  Scarborough,  Maine;  from  Auckley, 
Scotland,  cir.  1732;  Children:  John,  James. — Mc- 
Lellan’s  Gorham,  p.  593. 

Johnson,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  London,  1737; 
gunsmith ;  granted  liberty  to  follow  his  calling. — 
Boston  Pec.  Com.,  Vol.  15,  p,  57. 

Johnson,  John,  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  before  1738. — Parmenter’s  Pelham,  p.  17. 

.Johnson,  Michael,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  and  Hampstead,  N.  H. ;  from  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  1727  or  1728 ;  m.  Mary  Hancock  before 
1728;  Children:  Miriam,  John,  Michael,  Sarah, 
Charles,  Robert. — Whitcher’s  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  p. 
552 ;  Haverhill  Vital  Records,  Vol,  2,  p.  183. 

Johnston,  Thomas,  of  Warren,  Me.;  from  Scotland, 
1735 ;  removed  to  Bristol,  Me. ;  d.  1811. — Eaton’s 
Warren,  p.  85,  121. 

Johnston,  Rev.  William,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ;  from 
Mullow  Male,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  before  1736; 
b.  1710;  educated  at  Edinburgh  University;  m.  An¬ 
nie  Cummings;  Children:  AVilliam,  Anna,  Nancy, 
T.ois,  Elizabeth,  Witter,  Hugh  C. ;  d.  Florida,  N.  Y., 
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1782. — Morrison’s  Windham,  p.  607;  First  Settlers 
in  Northern  Worcester,  p.  50. 

Jameson,  James;  called  on  Kev.  Wm.  Homes  at  Chil- 
mark,  N’ov.  3,  1717,  with  John  McClellam. 

Jameson,  Thomas,  of  Dumbarton,  H.  H. ;  from  Belfast, 
Ireland,  cir.  1740;  b.  1710;  m.  Margaret  Dickey; 
Children:  Mary,  Alexander  John,  Margaret,  Hugh, 
Thomas,  and  one  other;  [see  his  brother  Hugh  Jame¬ 
son]. — Cochran’s  Antrim,  p.  555. 

Jamieson,  William,  of  Portland.  Me. ;  from  Ireland,  in 
1718. — Smith’s  and  Dean’s  Journal,  p.  60. 

Jaquin,  George,  of  Dresden,  IMe. ;  from  France. — Allen’s 
Huguenots  in  Dresden,  v.  18. 

Jaquin,  James  Frederick,  of  Frankfort  and  Dresden, 
Me.;  from  France,  via  Halifax,  1702. — Allen’s  Hu¬ 
guenots  in  Dresden,  p.  14. 

Jeckyil,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  England,  before 
1733;  born  in  England,  the  son  of  Thomas  Jeckyil, 
D.D. ;  d.  before  January  4,  1733  (“died  last  Fri¬ 
day”). — Boston  News  Letter,  Jan.  4,  1733. 

Jeffers,  John;  convict  assigned  to  Apthorp  and  Han¬ 
cock,  July  18,  1747,  from  Wm.  Cookson  of  Hull. — 
Suffolk  Court  Files. 

Jeffries,  Charles,  Boston,  !Mass. ;  sailor  from  South  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Philadelphia;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  sloop  “Humbird,”  1737 ;  ill. — Boston  Bee. 
Com.,  Vol.  15,  p.  48. 

Jenkins,  Bichard,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Great  Britain, 
cir.  1713 ;  int.  m.  Bethia  Hughs,  July  27,  1713 ;  bans 
forbidden  by  Nathaniel  Dew. — Boston  Bee.  Com., 
Vol.  28,  p.  93. 

Jenness,  Job,  of  Rye,  N.  H. ;  from  England,  cir.  1750; 
Children:  Samuel,  Benjamin;  drowned. — Carter’s 
Pembroke,  Vol.  2,  p.  163. 

Jepson,  William,  of  Wells,  Me.;  from  Magwater?,  Ire¬ 
land  (Moy-water  ?). — Browne’s  Wells  and  Kenne- 
hunk,  p.  313. 

Jeree,  Peter,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  “Jersie,”  before 
1716;  int.  m.  Anna  Foosheron,  May  8,  1716,  “from 
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London  with  Capt.  Thomas.’* — Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol  28,  p.  95. 

JoHONNOT,  Daniel,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Huguenot,  from 
France,  before  1700;  m.  Susannah  Johnson,  April 
18,  1700;  Children:  Zachariah,  Daniel,  Andrew,  Ma¬ 
rianna. — Temple’s  Framingham,  p.  610 ;  Boston  Vital 
Records,  Vol.  28,  p.  1 ;  Vol.  24,  pp.  3,  25,  35,  42. 

Joiner,  Edward,  of  Sudbury,  Charlestown,  Leominster 
and  Deerfield,  Mass.;  from  Wales  or  Isle  of  Jersey, 

cir.  1740;  m. - ,  d.  June  8,  1803,  aet.  93; 

Children:  Edward,  Elizabeth,  William;  d.  May, 
1796,  in  Deerfield. — Sheldons  Deerfield,  p.  221. 

Jones,  David,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  shipwright,  from  Lon¬ 
don,  April  27,  1727;  warned  out  July  11  (return), 
1727 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Alcott,  Feb.  24,  1731. — Suffolk 
Court  Files,  20510;  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p. 
167,  Vol.  28,  p.  172. 

J ones,  Edward,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain, 
cir.  1713 ;  int.  m.  Sarah  Wayman,  June  19,  1714. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  93. 

Jones,  Eldridge,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  London,  1741 ; 
corkcutter. — Boston  News  Letter,  May  28,  1741. 

Jones,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Parish  of  St.  Nich¬ 
olas,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  in  1725;  he  brought 
a  letter  to  the  Parish  in  Boston,  1725,  when  he  came 
to  settle  the  estate  of  his  brother.  Captain  Thomas 
Jones  of  Boston,  captain  of  the  “Blessing.”  Other 
heirs:  brothers  William  and  Richard,  sisters  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Cicile. — Suffolk  Probate,  Vol.  24,  pp.  86,  250, 
285,  617. 

Jones,  John,  of  Newbury,  Mass.;  from  Rochester,  Kent, 
England,  before  1744;  m.  Martha  Mitchell,  March 
25,  1744,  in  Newbury. — Newbury  Vital  Records, 
Vol.  2,  p.  330. 

Jones,  John,  to  New  England;  from  Clanderry,  Denby- 
shire,  Wales,  1699,  in  the  “Virginia.”  Edmund  Bail, 
Master;  seventeen  years  old,  with  seven  years  to 
serve. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  64,  p.  259. 

Jones,  Margaret,  to  New  England;  from  Ritchen,  in 
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Denbyshire,  1699,  in  the  “Virginia,”  Edmund  Ball, 
Master;  thirty-two  years  old,  with  seven  years  to 
serve. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  64,  p.  259. 

J ONES,  Richard,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  bricklayer,  from  Bris¬ 
tol,  April,  1717 ;  warned  out  June  19, 1717. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  21. 

Jones,  Thomas,  of  Warren,  Me.;  from  England,  before 
1782;  Children:  Hannah,  Sarah,  Lucy,  Williams, 
William,  Thomas,  John,  Mary,  Elija,  Rebecca. — 
Eaton  s  ^ynTren,  pp.  561-2. 

Jones,  Thomas,  of  Hanover,  Mass. ;  perhaps  from  Wales; 

m. - ;  Child,  Hoah. — .imer.  Ances,  Vol.  3, 

p.  165, 

Jones,  William,  of  Portsmouth,  H.  H. ;  from  Rythyn, 
Wales,  before  1720;  m.  Anna  Mason,  of  Hechowa- 
nuck.  Sept.  13,  1720, — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol. 
24,  p.  14. 

Jong,  Michael,  of  Broad  Bay,  Me.  (see  also  Jung)  ;  from 
Germany,  before  1764. — Miller’s  Waldohoro,  p.  64. 

JoRDEN,  Patrick,  of  Boston;  from  Virginia,  April  27, 
warned  out  July  11  (return),  1727;  a  hatter  from 
Maryland;  admitted  a  citizen,  May  3,  1727,  on 
£100  security. — Suffolk  Court  Files,  20,510;  Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  pp.  163,  167. 

Jung,  Valentine,  of  Broad  Bay,  Waldohoro,  Me.  (see  also 
Jong)  ;  from  Germany,  before  1782. — Mass.  Arch¬ 
ives,  Vol.  15-A,  pp.  240-2. 

Jupp,  John,  of  Shirley,  Mass. ;  from  England,  a  deserter 
from  the  British  army;  m.  Mary  Simonds,  int.  Nov. 
12,  1774,  m.  2.  Nathan  Smith;  Child:  Mary;  “John 
Jupp,  Englishman,”  d.  Dec.  17,  1780. — Shirley  Vi¬ 
tal  Records,  pp.  56,  141,  196;  Bolton’s  Shirley  Up¬ 
lands  and  Intervales,  p.  356. 

Kai.lock,  - ,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  [or  Kellock]  ; 

from  Ireland,  before  1725;  Children:  David,  Finley; 
removed  to  Philadelphia ;  d.  in  Philadelphia. — 
Eaton’s  Thomaston,  p.  294;  Neiv  Ed.,  p.  563. 

Kallock,  Finley,  of  Warren,  Me.  (Kellock) ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  before  1725,  son  of  above,  q.  v. ;  m.  Mary 
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Young;  Children:  David,  John,  Mary,  Matthew, 
Alexander,  Margaret. — Warren" s  Eaton,  p.  563. 

Kabr,  James,  of  Bow,  H. ;  from  Ireland,  1722  ;  brother 
of  John  Karr  of  Merrimack,  N.  H. ;  killed  by  the 
Indians,  1748. — Whiton’s  Antrim,  p.  59. 

Karr,  John,  of  Merrimac,  K.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  1722; 

m.  Isabella  Walker. — Whitons  Antrim,  p.  59. 

Karr,  John,  of  Chester,  K.  H. ;  from  Bally  Wollon,  Ire¬ 
land,  cir.  1736;  m.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  in  Ireland; 
Children:  John,  Mark,  Joseph;  d.  1792,  aged  75. — 
Chase’s  Chester,  p.  483. 

Karrick,  Bryan,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland  in  ship 
“Catherine,”  Robert  Waters,  master,  before  June  24, 
1737 ;  accepted  as  an  inhabitant. — Boston  Bee.  Com., 
Vol.  15,  p.  54. 

Kasson,  Adam,  of  VoUmtown,  Conn.;  perhaps  from  near 
Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  in  1722;  b.  1682;  m.  Jane 
Hall;  Child:  James;  d.  1752. — American  Ancestry, 
Vol.  3,  p.  205. 

Kavanaugii,  James,  of  Newcastle,  Me.;  from  Ireland, 
1781;  b.  at  Kew  Ross,  County  Wexford,  Ireland; 
m.  Sarah  Jackson,  of  Boston,  d.  Jan.  16,  1813; 
owned  land  and  mills  at  Damariscotta  Falls,  Me.; 
Children:  Edward,  Sally,  John,  Margaret,  Francis 

M. ,  James,  Winniefred;  d.  June  30,  1828,  aet.  72. — 
.4n«en/  Sheepscott  and  Newcastle,  pp.  395-6. 

Kay,  Brian,  of  Haverhill,  N.  H. ;  from  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  1774,  and  later  to  Haver¬ 
hill;  m.  1.  Dorothy - ,  b.  1782,  d.  cir.  1800;  m.  2. 

Mrs.  Elsie  AEcCormack,  d.  before  1810 ;  m.  3.  Mrs. 
Mary  Smith,  widow  of  David  Smith;  Children: 
Elizabeth,  Hannah,  Sarah,  Anne,  Jane,  Bryan,  Rob¬ 
ert,  Hannah;  d.  1813. — Whitchers  Haverhill,  p.  556. 
Keais,  H“,  of  Portsmouth,  K.  H. ;  from  Exeter,  England, 
before  1721 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Perry,  Sept.  14,  1721. — 

N.  E.  Hist.  Gem  Beg.,  Vol.  24,  p.  14. 

Krkse,  Henry,  of  Portsmouth,  K.  H. ;  from  Exeter,  Eng¬ 
land,  before  1720 ;  m.  Sarah  White,  of  Topsum,  Eng- 
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land,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May  19,  1720. — N.  E. 
Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  24,  p.  14. 

Kelah,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  arrived  in  ship  “Wil¬ 
liam,”  with  wife  and  four  children,  from  Ireland, 
1718. — Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  Suffolk 
County,  1718. 

Kelley,  see  also  Kelly. 

Kelley,  John;  from  England,  deserter;  matross  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Lillie’s  Co.,  1777. — Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
Revolution. 

Kellock,  see  Kallock. 

Kelsey,  Alexander,  of  Londonderry,  K.  H. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land  before  1720,  with  three  brothers;  m.  Ann 
[Kelso?];  Children:  Margaret,  Jonathan,  William. 
— Londonderry  Vital  Records,  p.  77 ;  E.  S.  Bolton, 
Mss.  History  of  the  Kelsey  Family;  Cogswell’s  New 
Boston,  p.  383. 

Kelsey,  John,  of  Harvard  and  Shirley,  Mass. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  before  1721;  m.  Martha  McFarland,  of  Lunen¬ 
burg,  Jan.  10,  1740,  d.  1774;  Children:  John,  Mar¬ 
tha,  Betsy;  d.  March  1,  1780,  aet.  85. — Chandler’s 
Shirley,  p.  487 ;  E.  S.  Bolton,  Mss.  History  of  the 
Kelsey  Family  :  Lunenburg  Records,  p.  253 ;  Shirley 
Vital  Records,  pp.  56,  196. 

Kei  .so,  Hugh,  of  Worcester;  from  Londonderry,  Ireland, 

in  1718;  wheelwright;  m.  Sarah  - ;  Children: 

Matthew  Gray,  Jean,  John,  Sarah,  “Shusanah,” 
“Marey,”  (Matthew  Gray  married  his  daughter 
Jean)  ;  will  probated  14  June  1737. — Worcester  Pro¬ 
bate;  Lincoln’s  Worcester,  p.  49 ;  Wall’s  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Worcester,  p.  128;  Worcester  Probate, 
Series  A,  34,458. 

Kelly,  see  also  Kelley. 

Kelly,  Daniel,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Limerick, 
Ireland  before  1741;  m.  Joan  Bijan,  of  Limerick, 
in  Portsmouth,  Jan.  15,  1741. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen. 
Reg.,  Vol.  27,  p.  9. 

Keli.y,  James,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  1716; 
joiner. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  232. 
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Kelly,  Michael,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  from  Limerick,  Ire¬ 
land,  cir.  1775. — Murray’s  Irish  Rhode  Islanders, 
p.  34. 

Kelly,  Robert,  of  Newcastle,  Me. ;  from  England,  1793- 
5,  with  Captain  Da\’id  Otis;  b.  Liverpool;  m.  Mary 
Holmes,  daughter  of  John  Holmes,  cir.  1809 ;  Chil¬ 
dren:  Robert,  James,  William,  Daniel  D. — Ancient 
Sheepscott  and  Newcastle. 

Kellygrue,  Henry,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston  before 
1722 ;  m.  Mary  Worthylak,  Sept.  12,  1722. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  107. 

Kendall,  [Mrs.]  Sarah,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  from  Stafford¬ 
shire,  England,  before  1713 ;  daughter  of  James  Ken¬ 
dall,  glover,  of  Staffordshire;  m.  Thomas  Maule, 
merchant,  Oct.  6,  1713. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol. 
4,  p.  76. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston  before  1720; 
m.  Mary  Wyer,  Dee.  28,  1720. — Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  28,  p.  88. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  Boston,  Mass. ;  in  Boston  before  1738 
(see  above) ;  m.  Susanna  Pico,  Nov.  2,  1738 ;  Chil¬ 
dren:  Hugh,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Abigail. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  207 ;  Vol.  24,  pp.  237,  240, 
246,  267. 

Kennedy,  John,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston  before  1743; 
m.  Joanna  Daniels,  Jan.  12,  1743;  Child:  Mary. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  251 ;  Vol.  24,  p.  257. 

Kennedy,  Matthew,  Boston,  Mass. ;  in  Boston  before 
1747 ;  m.  Jane  Vibert,  May  21,  1747 ;  Child:  Mary. 
— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  251 ;  Vol.  24,  p.  274. 

Kennedy,  Samuel,  of  Sheepscott,  Me. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1731;  Children:  Jane,  James,  William,  Agnes,  Sa¬ 
rah,  Samuel,  Robert. — Ancient  Sheepscott  and  New¬ 
castle,  p.  396. 

Kennedy,  William,  Boston,  Mass. ;  in  Boston  before 
1750;  m.  Margaret  Dalrymple,  Nov.  1,  1700. — Bos¬ 
ton  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  341. 

Kenniston,  John,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ;  from  Scotland, 
1746,  after  battle  of  Culloden  Moor;  b.  Scotland; 
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m.  -  - ;  Children:  David,  Joseph,  Isaac, 

Joshua,  Samuel,  Thomas. — Greene’s  Boothhay,  p. 
554. 

Kenny,  James,  Portsmouth,  X.  H. ;  from  Cadteen,  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  before  1726 ;  m.  Lydia  Linsley, 
Xov.  17,  1726. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  24,  p. 
358. 

Kepple,  J araes,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  from  Roddingham, 
County  Suffolk,  before  1771 ;  m.  Ruth  Williams,  of 
Danvers,  late  of  Lynn,  int.  Sept.  25,  1771. — Salem 
Vital  Records,  Vol.  B,  p.  564. 

Keebel,  David,  of  Broad  Bay,  Waldoboro,  Me. ;  from 

Germany,  before  1764;  m.  Margaret - . — Miller’s 

Waldohoro,  p.  64. 

Kerwin,  Robert,  of  Portsmouth,  X.  H.  and  Salem,  Mass. ; 
from  Xewfoundland,  before  1770 ;  int.  m.  Mary  Mar¬ 
row,  June  25,  1770. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  4, 
pp.  62,  564. 

Keek  WOOD,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Glasgow  in 
Snow  “Amity,”  in  1716,  with  13  men  servants;  a 
pedlar. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  232. 

Kibling,  or  Kiblinger,  John,  of  Ashbumham,  Mass. ; 
from  Germany,  before  1758;  b.  Germany,  1722;  m. 
Catherine  Wolfe,  d.  1821,  aet.  91;  Children:  Jacob, 
John,  Catherine,  Jane,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Margaret, 
Hannah,  Henry;  d.  1771. — Steam’s  Ashbumham,  p. 
778;  Worcester  Probate,  Series  A,  26,489. 

Kid,  Matthew,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1730. — Documentary  History  of  Maine,  p.  24. 

Kilborne,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Antigua,  1721 ; 
a  question  whether  he  was  a  passenger  or  a  sailor. — 
Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  Suffolk  County, 
1715-18,  Vol.  1,  p.  118. 

Kilgore,  John,  of  Kittery,  Fryeburg,  and  Bethel,  Me. ; 
from  Scotland,  before  1764 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Brickett,  of 
Berwick,  Me.;  Children:  Joseph,  John,  Benjamin, 
Samuel,  Mary,  Sally,  Elizabeth,  Mehitable,  Alice. — 
Lapham’s  Bethel,  p.  571. 

{To  be  continued) 
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By  Geoege  Granville  Putnam. 


{Continued  from  Vol.  LXV,  page  24.) 

Captain  Rogers  here  gives  some  valuable  sailing  direc¬ 
tions,  etc.,  “But  in  fact,  the  coast  is  so  full  of  shoals, 
after  you  get  up  with  Battoo,  &c.,  ...  a  good  lookout 
and  the  lead  are  the  best  pilots;  there  are  no  charts, 
neither  are  the  Malays  to  be  depended  upon.” 

While  on  the  coast,  arrived  at  Soosoo  the  Packet  from 
Boston,  and  John  Adams,  Downing,  from  Salem.  The 
William  beat  the  former  on  the  passage  out  by  21  days; 
the  latter,  by  40  days.  March  12,  for  America ;  the  brig 
Mary  and  Eliza,  of  Salem,  Capt.  Beadle,  was  also  on  the 
coast  to  the  westward. 

May  7,  the  William  sailed  from  Minjin  for  Europe, 
via  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where,  at  St.  Denis,  she  arrived 
June  4.  Here  Capt.  Rogers  finds  that  many  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  friends  are  dead.  He  may  be  recollected 
here  in  the  America  as  early  as  1804.  “Take  on  board 
several  hundred  bales  of  cloves.” 

“June  13,  1816,  wrenched  and  capsized  the  windlass. 
June  13,  parted  cable  and  stood  to  sea.  19,  at  6  P.  M., 
saw  at  leeward  what  was  judged  to  be  the  light  of  a  ship 
on  fire,  or  a  fire  on  Madagascar.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout 
during  the  night.  From  our  run  the  above  must  have 
been  the  light  of  a  vessel.  A  strong  breeze.  July  5, 
Wm.  Churchill  of  Newbury  port,  a  useful  man,  departed 
this  life.”  Edmund  Winchester  of  Boston,  seaman,  had 
also  died  at  sea. 

“July  18,  by  lunar  observation,  long.  18°  E.,  lat.  35° 
30  min.  S.,  up  with  the  Cape !  Strong  westerly  current 
for  several  days;  lying  to  most  of  the  time.  Hard  gales 
and  cross  seas.  Aug.  7,  long,  by  means  of  two  lunar 
observations,  with  Spica  and  Fomalhaut,  14°  33  min.  W., 
lat.  8°  27  min.,  saw  Isle  of  Ascension  N.  10  leagues. 
Sept.  5  and  6,  the  Isle  Pico  and  St.  Michaels  of  the 
Azores.  Sept.  19,  arrived  at  Lisbon,  Portugal — in  quar- 
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antine  10  days,  lying  down  the  river  five  miles  below  the 
city.  Oct.  2,  sail  for  Gibraltar,  Spain.  9th,  sail  from 
Gibraltar.  16th,  windbound  five  days.  26th,  arrived  at 
Marseilles,  France.  In  quarantine  15  days.  ITov.  11, 
get  pratique. 

While  at  Marseilles,  Capt.  Rogers  says  in  letters  home 
to  his  wife,  that  he  is  determined  not  to  try  the  climate 
of  India  again.  Would  probably  go  to  Bordeaux  and 
Havre,  and  take  passage  home  in  the  Mt.  Vemon,  a  very 
fine  ship  of  Philadelphia.  Is  delightfully  situated, 
happy  as  one  can  be  from  home,  living  in  the  family  of 
one  of  his  merchants,  Edward  Fettyplace,  Esq.  (Messrs. 
Hughes,  Fettyplace  &  Rogers,  the  last  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.)  Mr.  Fettyplace  had  married  a  Scotch  lady. 
Capts.  Rice  or  Price,  and  Low  of  Salem,  had  given  him 
much  local  news  since  he  left  a  year  ago,  and  Capt. 
Haraden,  from  Salem,  Oct.  1,  here  at  Marseilles.  “Jan. 
7,  1817,  bought  a  good  deal  more.”  While  there  the 
Captain  also  received  news  from  his  youngest  brother, 
William  Augustus  Rogers,  Esq.  (see  notice  hereafter), 
who  had  just  established  himself  as  an  attorney  and 
Counsellor  at  Law  in  Salem,  that  on  the  night  of  the 
same  day  he  opened  an  office  he  had  been  burned  out,  had 
been  chosen  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
and  also  writes  very  particular  domestic  and  local  news 
— among  others  the  death  of  Capt.  Prince,  a  friend  of 
Capt.  Rogers  of  whom,  in  his  letter  home,  he  speaks  with 
much  esteem,  laments  his  early  loss,  and  regrets  the 
declining  health  of  his  own  mother,  Mrs.  Augustus  D. 
Rogers,  sending  her  words  of  comfort  and  consolation. 

1817,  Jan.  11,  the  William,  under  instructions  of  Capt. 
Rogers,  left  Marseilles  for  Calcutta,  via  Gibraltar,  with 
$74,000  in  specie  (Spanish  dollars),  Mr.  George  Batch- 
elder  of  Beverly,  chief  officer,  now  appointed  captain, 
and  the  clerk,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  joint  supercargo,  late 
president  of  an  insurance  company  of  Boston,  about 
1870,  well  known  there  in  commercial  circles. 

Capt.  Rogers’  travelling  passport  issued  from  the 
American  Commercial  agency  seems  very  strict.  It  is 
signed  at  Paris,  March  1,  1817,  with  seven  official  en- 
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dorsements  and  seals,  by  Albert  Gallatin,  “  Envoy e  Extr. 
et  Ministre,  &c.,  des  Etas  Unis  Amerique,  certifying  que 
nomme  Mons.  JTathaniel  L.  Rogers  &c.,  est  citoyen  de 
las  Ville  de  Salem,  &c.,  negotiant  aliant  du  Havre  par 
terre  it  par  Paris,  &c.,  de  le  laidder  librement  passer, 
&c.,  de  lui  donner  aide  it  assistaince  en  cas  de  besoin,”  &c. 

Now  at  leisure,  the  Captain  journeyed  over  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  diligence,  and  met  with  an  incident,  then  not 
infrequent,  of  being  waylaid  and  overhauled  by  the  ban¬ 
ditti  on  the  mountains. 

As  a  sort  of  cosmopolitan  residing  for  several  weeks 
at  Paris,  with  some  little  knowledge  of  the  language,  he 
could  the  better  appreciate  the  advantages  and  attrac¬ 
tions  of  that  polite  metropolis.  There  he  met  some 
acquaintances,  among  them  residing  at  his  lodgings  a 
son  of  the  noted  merchant,  Israel  Thorndike,  Esq.,  of 
Beverly,  a  sort  of  relative.  Among  the  historical  per¬ 
sonages  of  great  distinction,  the  Captain  used  to  speak  of 
having  seen  in  his  travels,  was  the  naturalist,  the  Baron 
Cuvier,  who  honored  him  with  several  long  conversations, 
calls,  &c.,  with  many  inquiries  about  the  Arabs,  in  which 
topic  he  was  particularly  interested.  From  Capt.  Rogers’ 
letters  home,  long  since  destroyed,  are  recollected  re¬ 
marks  of  his  about  receiving  unexpectedly  from  several 
distinguished  society  people  notice  and  invitations,  usu¬ 
ally,  however,  declined. 

The  captain’s  youngest  brother,  William  Augustus 
Rogers,  before  mentioned,  had  previously  resided  here, 
after  completing  his  law  studies  with  Hon.  John  Picker¬ 
ing  of  Salem,  having  sailed  thence  to  France,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  in  the  Heroine.  He  brought  home  thence  many 
valuable  articles  and  curiosities,  as  books,  the  Code,  &c., 
music,  seals,  watches,  and  several  relics  he  had  personally 
picked  up  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  soon  after  the  battle; 
also  his  own  portrait  painted  by  the  noted  artist  there, 
V  andelyn. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  Captain  Rogers  returned  to 
Marseilles,  soon  embarking  as  passenger  for  Salem  in  the 
brig  Charles,  arriving  home  some  time  in  May.  When 
just  ofF  Cape  Cod,  she  was  struck  by  lightning,  knocking 
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down  a  seaman  from  aloft  on  deck,  dead  at  their  feet, — 
a  casualty  never  before  occurring  in  his  several  voyages, 
of  which  this  one  was  the  finale. 

[Note. — Brig  Charles,  Meacor,  30  days  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
arrived  at  Boston,  Saturday  evening  (May  3).  The  vessel  was 
struck  by  lightning,  April  26,  knocking  a  man  off  the  main 
yard  and  severely  wounding  the  second  mate.  Passenger,  Capt. 
Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  of  Salem. — Salem  Register  of  Tuesday, 
May  6,  1817.] 

After  arrival  home.  May,  1817,  Capt.  N".  L.  Rogers 
continued  in  his  commercial  enterprises.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Forbes  also  arrived 
from  the  Pacific  Seas  and  China,  as  some  presents  to  the 
Captain’s  wife  and  other  circumstances  would  indicate. 
From  youth  he  had  been  assisted  in  his  education  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Bentley,  his  pastor,  the  Captain, 
his  wife,  and  mother,  who  died  Sept.  11  of  this  year, 
aged  fifty-three  years. 

From  the  superscription  of  a  letter  directed  to  “Mr. 
Charles  M.  Forbes,  New  York,  Aug.  8,  1817,  ship  Indus^ 
Benjamin  Vanderford,  Master,”  he  probably  was  then 
either  just  off  this  or  on  another  new  voyage,  in  which 
Capt.  N.  L.  Rogers  seems  to  have  been  interested.  The 
Indus  was  insured  on  for  Capt.  Nathaniel  Page  of  Salem 
between  1804-17,  who,  by  donation  to  the  East  India 
Marine  Society’s  Museum,  is  known  thus  early  to  have 
been  to  the  Feejees,  Marquesas,  &c.  And  again,  she  was 
insured  in  1817  by  Mr.  Aaron  Wait,  “round  the  globe,” 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Sanders.  Moreover,  Capt.  Vanderford 
was  in  the  Indus  in  1820,  and  in  1822  in  the  brig  Roscoe, 
of  the  Rogers’s,  at  the  Feejees,  and  for  many  years  after 
captain  of  some  of  their  other  vessels  there. 


II.  MADAGASCAK  TRADE 

In  1817,  ’18,  or  ’19  Mr.  Forbes  was  in,  or  Captain 
of,  the  brig  Beulah,  when  for  Capt.  N.  L.  Rogers  and 
J.  W.  Rogers  they  opened  with  her  from  Salem  the  first 
voyage  and  trade  from  the  United  States  to  Madagascar! 
In  1819,  Mr.  Forbes  was  Captain  of  the  Beulah  to  Mada¬ 
gascar,  across  to  the  Red  Sea,  etc.,  arriving  at  Salem, 
April,  1820.  She  was  an  old  vessel  and  made  but  a 
few  trips  to  Madagascar,  records  of  which,  once  in  his 
possession,  are  lost,  or  mislaid.  In  1818-’19,  the  Rogers’s 
had  built  at  Bradford,  on  the  Merrimack,  Essex  Co., 
their  second  new  brig,  the  Thetis,  of  which  with  others 
before  mentioned,  Capt.  Forbes  was  part  owner  and  mas¬ 
ter.  He  died  at  Majunga,  Madagascar,  in  1821 — the 
first  or  pioneer  American  agent  in  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa  trade.  The  Thetis  was  there  on  her  fourth  voy¬ 
age  in  1823,  and  running,  and  was  wrecked  about  there 
as  late,  it  is  said,  as  1826. 

Their  new  brig  Nereus,  built  at  Bradford,  also  in 
1817-’18,  was  on  her  fifth  return  voyage  from  Madagas¬ 
car,  via  Rio  de  la  Plata,  December,  1823,  when  David 
H.  Brookhouse  was  master.  Her  first  voyage  had  been 
to  Calcutta;  her  second  to  Madagascar,  1819-’20;  her 
seventh  was  to  G«noa,  Italy. 

Their  next  new  (third)  brig,  tbe  Pioneer,  built  at 
Bradford  or  Newburyport,  was  on  her  second  voyage  to 
Madagascar  in  1822,  and  continued  running  there  and 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  1826,  where  she  was  seized, 
released,  again  held  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Admir¬ 
alty,  and  finally  abandoned  to  the  Insurance  Company 
of  Salem,  Jacob  Ashton,  President.  Her  Captain,  Jesse 
F.  Potter,  a  few  years  afterward  was  lost  at  sea. 

During  these  years,  beside  the  above,  they  had  many 
other  craft  in  the  Mozambique  Channel  —  some  making 
several  trips  each,  and  touching,  it  is  understood,  at  the 
little  ports  along  here  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  as 
far  up  as  the  Island  of  Zanzibar  at  the  Channel’s  head. 
Among  them  certainly  were  the  brigs  Economy  and  the 
Seaman  —  old  voyage  as  early  as  1822  —  the  Generous, 
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Harbinger,  Talent,  Virgin,  topsail  schooner  Complex, 
and  others.  Their  ship  Perseverance,  Capt.  William 
Bates,  was  wrecked  at  Majunga  in  1828.  Among  some 
of  their  adventures — ^whether  any  of  them  here  or  not 
is  uncertain  —  might  be  named,  about  1822,  the  brig 
Sacramento,  which  had  been  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1813, 
owned  or  chartered  by  Capt.  N.  L.  Rogers,  the  Ariadne, 
along  900  miles  of  Madagascar  and  the  Main,  and  perhaps 
to  Zanzibar  Island  at  the  Channel’s  head  —  the  charts 
from  which  survey’s  have  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
ones  of  this  sometimes  dangerous  navigation,  where  many 
a  fine  vessel  had  been  lost. 

On  1829-’30,  Capt.  Henry  Leavitt,  of  the  Spy,  while 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Rogers’s  ship  Bloch  Warrior, 
to  take  charge  of  her  to  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  the  Red 
Sea,  etc.,  went  South  for  his  health,  and  perished  in  a 
vessel  foundering  in  a  hurricane.  Thereupon  she  was 
offered,  with  one  quarter  ownership  and  interest,  to  Capt. 
John  Bertram  of  Salem,  to  those  quarters;  Mr.  Henry 
F.  King  of  Salem,  his  clerk.  She  sailed  Dec.  31,  Capt. 
N.  L.  Rogers,  with  his  usual  care,  placing  on  board  the 
Journals  of  the  Spy  at  her  leaving.  She  returned  in 
1832,  making  so  considered  “a  great  voyage.”  She  was 
continued  by  the  same  parties  to  Bombay,  Red  Sea,  &c., 
under  John  Endicott,  master,  for  another  voyage,  at  the 
end  of  which  Capt.  Bertram’s  ownership  ceased. 

After  Capt.  Bertram’s  Bloch  Warrior  voyage  to  Zan¬ 
zibar,  vessels  went  flocking  from  all  directions,  insomuch 
that  the  business  became  overdone,  and  in  some  cases 
a  very  losing  one.  But  from  these  circumstances  arose 
on  this  Island  of  Komadic  Arab’s  tents  or  huts  the  pres¬ 
ent  commercial  City  of  Zanzibar.  And  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  coming  there  for  residence  gave  further  eclat  to 
that  growing  part  of  his  dominions. 

The  Rogerses,  after  that  period,  had  few  vessels  in  this 
Madagascar-Zanzibar  business  —  the  brigs  Quill,  King, 
master,  and  Baltimore  Clipper  Lady  Sarah,  King,  Conant 
and  Knight,  masters,  in  1830-’35.  And  it  is  believed  the 
ship  Augustus  was  their  last  to  touch  there  about  1837. 
Then  they  had  pretty  much  left  the  trade  for  their  new 
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Holland  and  Australia  ventures ;  when  in  Sydney, 
the  Black  Warrior,  in  1834-’35,  was  sent,  under 
Capt.  William  Driver,  making  another  equally  good  voy¬ 
age  as  that  mentioned  under  Capt.  Bertram. 

Capt.  Bertram,  however,  persevered  with  the  brig 
Waverley,  of  Salem,  alone  and  with  much  rivalry  and 
opposition,  before  and  after,  rather  unsuccessfully,  as 
understood,  till  about  1837.  Then  he  imited  in  this 
trade  with  Michael  Shepard,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  and  Capt. 
Andrew  Ward,  recently  in  the  Rogers’  ships  Sheperdess 
and  larger  Brenda  of  about  400  tons,  in  the  Bombay, 
Ceylon  and  Jled  Sea  trades.  He  had  been  for  the 
Rogers’s  as  sailor  up  to  Captain,  Supercargo,  &c.,  for 
some  20  years.  They,  Ward,  Shepard,  and  Bertram,  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  the  trade  when,  after  the  decease  of  Capt. 
Ward,  Aug.  2,  1860,  and  Mr.  Shepard,  Oct.  10,  1856, 
it  fell  pretty  much  all  into  Capt.  Bertram’s  hands.  He, 
with  few  exceptions,  as  the  House  of  Arnold,  Hines,  & 
Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  had  nearly  the  whole  control 
of  it  until  his  decease  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  86,  and  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  richest  merchant  who  ever 
lived  in  Salem. 

As  many  misstatements  have  been  made  about  these 
affairs,  it  can  be  readily  perceived  from  the  above  that 
the  Zanzibar  was  merely  an  extension  of  the  Madagascar 
trade,  and  the  foregoing  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  account 
of  the  inception  and  early  conduct  thereof.  But,  doubt¬ 
less,  a  more  detailed  and  interesting  one  could  be  gath¬ 
ered  by  access  to  the  instructions  and  correspondence  of 
Messrs.  H.  L.  Rogers  &  Bros.,  invariably  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  senior  partner.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
had  opened  it,  from  knowledge  of  these  parts  derived 
from  his  visits,  from  1804  to  1816,  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
Bourbon,  &c.,  only  a  few  days’  sail,  as  may  be  seen, 
from  Madagascar.  Finally,  first  and  last,  it  has  been 
a  source  of  much  wealth  to  Salem. 

In  1817,  Capt.  If.  L.  Rogers  undertook  another  enters 
prise  with  the  ships  Tartar,  Alexander,  Betsy,  Phehe, 
Fenelon,  Roscious,  and  Regidus. 

Their  new  three-masted  schooner  Spy,  pinkstem,  Che- 
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baoco  built,  as  early  as  1821-22  went  across  from  Mada¬ 
gascar  to  and  home  from  Bombay  on  her  first  voyage. 
She  was  the  first  vessel  from  Zanzibar,  Andrew  Ward, 
master,  thence  direct  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
Salem,  with  a  cargo,  August  11,  1827.  In  this  cargo, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  importation,  in  quantity,  of 
the  now  prized  Gum  Copal,  although  small  lots  of  it  had 
been  brought  in  their  vessels,  as  early  as,  if  not  before, 
1822.  The  Spy  returned  and  was  sold  at  Mozambique 
to  go  over  to  Brazil.  The  brig  Fawn  had  recently 
touched  there  only.  She  belonged  to  Robert  Brookhouse, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  to  whom,  in  1822,  the  brig  Climax  was 
consigned,  whose  relatives  had  early,  as  the  one  before 
named  had,  sailed  in  the  Nereus  to  Madagascar. 

The  brig  Ann  (Henry  Prince’s),  Capt.  Charles  Millett 
of  Salem,  arrived  November  26,  1827,  at  Zanzibar,  had 
procured  a  load  of  wheat  there,  carrying  it  over  to  the 
Red  Sea;  and  the  brig  Laurel,  belonging  to  Robert 
Brookhouse,  Salem,  had  touched  there  in  1825,  but  was 
driven  off,  barely  escaping  capture  to  trade  allowed. 
The  Ann  had  touched  there  also  in  1826,  and  probably 
some  of  the  Rogers’  craft  previously.  Both  these  vessels 
have  claimed  the  honor  of  first  hoisting  the  American 
flag  there.  But  it  belongs  to  neither;  for  it  is  said  a 
Capt.  Josiah  Roberts,  of  Portsmouth,  H.  H.,  who  died 
on  his  passage  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1809-’10,  first 
flew  the  stars  and  stripes  off  that  Island.  He  had  been 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Flora  in  1783,  and  dis¬ 
covered  a  group  near  the  Marquesas,  where  he  built  a 
vessel.  At  first  they  were  called  for  him  the  Roberts, 
afterwards  the  Washington  Islands. 

Mr.  Henry  Leavitt  in  the  Spy,  then  Supercargo  and 
Agent  of  the  Rogers’s,  under  Capt.  Andrew  Ward,  about 
1826,  first  surveyed  the  Mozambique  Channel  between 
them  to  Bombay.  By  an  agreement  in  writing  signed  by 
him  to  John  Andrew,  Esq.  (who  was  an  uncle  of  the 
late  War  Governor,  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts), 
he  sells  him  one-sixth  of  said  ship  and  voyage.  He  was 
considerably  interested  with  the  Rogers  Brothers  in  their 
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little  vessels  at  this  time.  At  her  sailing,  Sept.  9,  he 
was  owner  with  the  three  elder  brothers,  Richard  S. 
Rogers,  master,  &c. ;  and  their  youngest  or  the  fourth 
brother,  “William  Augustus  Rogers,  Esquire”  (who  now 
gave  up  his  law  profession  in  Salem)  was  joint  super¬ 
cargo;  Mr.  Meacom  of  Beverly,  chief  officer.  On  her 
second  voyage  to  Calcutta,  &c.,  said  Meacom  was  master ; 
W.  A.  Rogers,  supercargo.  She  was  now  owned  only  by 
the  two  elder  brothers,  and  perhaps  on  a  third  voyage 
with  the  same  officers. 

About  1821,  William  Augustus  Rogers  sailed  as  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  brig  Texel,  to  Siam,  one  of  the  first  and  few 
Americans  to  visit  there,  where  he  died  of  a  fever  in 
1821,  aged  twenty-nine.  He  had  been  fitted  at  Dummer 
Academy,  Byfield,  Essex  County,  for  Harvard  College, 
and  graduated  in  1811,  with  a  class  of  great  distinction. 
He  was  at  Paris  a  while  in  1814r-’15 ;  afterwards  studied 
and  practised  law  in  Salem,  and  belonged  to  the  Lodge 
of  Free  Masons. 

The  brig  Texel  of  275  tons,  so  named  from  the  island 
of  Texel,  Netherlands,  was  built  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  1816, 
perhaps  for  John  W.  Rogers,  who  as  sole  owner  in  1820 
sells  one-fourth  to  N.  L.  Rogers;  and  probably  the  cap¬ 
tain,  W.  A.  Rogers,  was  interested  in  the  other.  She 
had  been  either  before  or  after  1820  and  ’23  to  Havana 
from  New  York,  to  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  &c.,  and  was 
running  in  1825,  to  the  Mediterranean,  Charles  Hill, 
master. 

He  then  became  the  master  of  their  ship  BlacTc  War¬ 
rior,  bought  new,  on  the  stocks;  next  of  their  larger 
new  ship  Crusoe,  350  tons,  to  China,  Russia,  &c.,  built 
by  Mr.  Elias  Jenks  in  South  Salem  in  1828.  Capt. 
Hill  died,  as  understood,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury, 
about  1855  to  ’60,  very  wealthy. 

On  her  third  voyage,  the  Crusoe  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  George  Putnam  of  Salem,  formerly  of  the  Black 
Warrior,  Bryant  P.  Tilden,  Esquire,  supercargo;  she 
sailed  early  in  January,  1831,  for  Batavia,  Manila  and 
Canton.  While  at  Manila,  just  getting  underway  for 
Canton,  she  was  driven  ashore  by  a  sudden  typhoon. 
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far  up  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  abandoned — a  great  loss 
to  her  owners.  Whereupon  the  Spanish  Governor  of  the 
Island  turned  out  the  natives,  who,  digging  a  canal  or 
trench,  buoyed  her  off  uninjured.  She  was  then  named 
the  Eweno  Successo,  and  sailed  under  Spanish  colors; 
was  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  1841-’42,  and  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  U.  S.  A.,  about  ’55.  She  was  last  heard  of  through 
a  Salem  sea  captain,  who  relates  that  walking  on  a  wharf 
at  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  one  day,  he  saw  a  dismantled 
vessel,  with  the  above  Spanish  name,  but,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  of  “Yankee  build.”  Going  on  board,  his  conjecture 
proved  correct;  and  aside  on  the  wharf,  some  way  off,  a 
set  of  sea  and  weather  beaten  old  plank  revealed  the 
faded  remains  of  a  carved  “Robinson  Crusoe,  his  man 
Friday,  goats,  &c.”  This  once  was  the  costly  gilded  stern- 
board  (so  attractive  to  the  “small  boy”)  of  the  ship  he 
had  been  launched  in  some  thirty  years  or  more  before. 
She  was  broken  up  and  buried — a  part  of  the  filling  up 
for  enlargement  of  the  wharf  there. 

Another  commercial  enterprise  of  Capt.  L.  Rogers, 
in  181Y,  was  the  building,  at  Bradford  on  the  Merrimac, 
of  the  brig  Nereus,  to  sail  in.  For  supervision,  he  rode 
three  or  four  times  weekly  from  home  at  daylight  in  an 
open  sleigh  during  one  of  the  coldest  Hew  England  win¬ 
ters  known.  In  the  spring  of  1818  about  ready  for 
launching,  there  occurred  “the  great  freshet,”  sweeping 
down  the  river  everything  before  it  —  bridges,  housesi, 
barns,  fences,  etc., — the  ice  of  two  feet  thickness  piling 
in  fearful  heaps,  and  the  water  rising  221^  feet  above 
high  mark. 

The  brig  thus  lifted  off  the  stocks,  tumbling  about, 
was  lodged  some  distance  in  a  field.  By  skillful  man¬ 
agement,  however — the  tying  together  of  some  iron  bars 
or  rods  lying  near  —  attaching  to  and  thus  lengthening 
out  her  cable — she  was  made  fast  to  an  apple  tree  and 
finally  buoyed  off  in  safety. 

notwithstanding  this  mishap  she  made  out  to  buffet 
all  the  elements  the  seas  over  for  thirty  years.  Hot 
placed  in  her  intended  trade  to  Madagascar,  across  to 
Bombay,  &c.,  until  the  second  voyage  (where  she  went 
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1819-’20),  on  her  first  she  was  chartered  to  Calcutta — 
one-half  by  Capt.  Jones  IN’eal,  the  owners,  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers  and  J.  W.  Rogers,  retaining  the  other  half. 
Then,  as  is  stated,  among  other  freight,  she  carried  out 
seven  hundred  thousand  ($700,000)  Spanish  dollars,  or 
specie. 

Besides  many  other  voyages  to  most  other  quarters, 
the  last  of  Messrs.  N.  L.  Rogers  and  Brothers,  and  her 
21st  to  India,  or  around  the  Capes,  was  from  Salem,  in 
October,  1841,  via  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  Oregon,  then 
disputed  territory.  Thence  from  Columbia  River  with 
her  catch  of  salmon  proceeding  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  there 
she  opened  in  1842  the  first  trade  from  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States,  as  their  ship  Tyhee  had  opened 
the  first  from  the  United  States  from  Salem  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  side  in  1832.  In  commemoration  of  the  completion 
of  this  21st  voyage,  on  her  return  to  Salem  in  1843,  one 
of  the  few,  she  wore  (a  nautical  usage)  “her  freedom 
suit”  of  silken  colors. 

With  her  Captains,  many  a  name  familiar  here  is 
associated  —  Bowditch,  Brookhouse,  Chapman,  Endicott, 
Farley,  William  and  David  A.  Neal,  Skerry,  Ward, 
Woodbury,  and  others.  Some  may  more  readily  recall 
those  of  her  sailors,  or  the  gentle  missionaries,  great 
numbers  of  whom  the  Rogers’  vessels  often  bore  to  the 
“Coral  Strand.” 

But  for  their  unnecessary  suspension  in  business,  and 
other  untoward  circumstances  in  1842,  Salem  probably 
would  have  had  the  first  voyage  thence  from  the  United 
States  direct  to  San  Francisco.  The  writer  has  now  in 
possession  several  rare  unprinted  charts  of  that  harbor, 
gifts,  which  Capt.  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  was  using  soon 
after  the  above  sailing  of  the  Nereus,  for  that  immedi¬ 
ate  purpose. 

The  Nerevs,  was,  after  1843,  owned  and  run  to 
Cayenne,  S.  A.,  for  several  years,  by  the  Messrs.  Fabens 
of  Salem. 


III.  FEEJEE  ISLA^fD  TRADE 


At  the  Feejee  Islands,  the  Messrs.  N.  L.  Rogers  and 
Brothers  were  engaged  in  the  early  trade  from  Salem, 
and  between  1820-’30  seem  to  have  had  there  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  any  other  house  from  the  United  States.  Who 
first  commenced  it,  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain.  It 
is  known,  however,  always  to  have  been  pretty  exclu¬ 
sively  a  Salem  one,  insomuch  that  the  natives  supposed 
for  a  long  time  that  there  was  no  other  place  of  conse¬ 
quence  outside  their  Insular  world! 

Many  a  vessel  roaming  the  Pacific  from  the  United 
States  after  the  peace  of  1783  (some  owned,  or  partly 
owned  in  Salem),  from  the  west  coast  of  America  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  far  as  China,  or  below  the  Mar¬ 
quesas  and  New  Zealand,  doubtless  must  have  touched 
if  not  traded  there.  The  first  evidently  from  Salem  seem 
to  be  Capt.  Nathaniel  Page  (perhaps  in  the  Indus)  in 
1812,  and  Capt.  William  P.  Richardson,  who  in  the  brig 
Active  sailed  from  Salem  June  1,  1810  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  thence  to  the  Feejees,  remaining  till  July  26, 
1811,  thence  to  China,  arriving  home  April  29,  1812, 
selling  at  “war  prices”  and  making  a  very  great  voyage. 

The  next  found  at  the  Feejees  is  the  Indus,  Benjamin 
Vanderford,  master,  in  1817,  with  whom  was  found 
young  W.  C.  Forbes,  before  mentioned  as  the  pioneer 
captain  and  agent  in  the  pioneer  trade  for  the  Rogerses. 
At  this  period,  Capt.  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  interested  in  this  business;  and  in 
1817,  on  this  or  the  next  voyage,  the  Indus,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  was  insured  for  Mr.  Thomas  Sanders.  She 
was  at  the  Feejees,  Benjamin  Vanderford,  master,  in 
1819 ;  and  again,  in  1822,  of  the  brig  Roscoe,  he  was 
master  there,  for  the  Rogerses.  Their  ship  Clay,  Benja¬ 
min  Vanderford,  master,  was  there  two  voyages,  perhaps 
as  early  as  1826,  and  perhaps  before;  and  again  in  1830, 
when  Capt.  Charles  H.  Millett  carried  her  up  to  Manila 
with  the  wrecked  crew  of  the  brig  Fawn,  belonging  to 
Robert  Brookhotise,  Esq.,  of  Salem. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  veteran,  Capt.  Benjamin  Vander- 
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ford,  at  the  Feejees,  that  a  council  of  war  by  the  canni¬ 
bals  once  adjudged  him  not  fat  enough  for  a  roast,  and 
so  he  was  released. 

The  principal  articles  procured  at  these  islands  seem 
to  have  been  beche-de-mer,  edible  bird-nests,  and  tortoise 
shell.  In  China  (where  the  Rogerses  sent  the  second 
cargo  ever  sent  from  the  Feejees)  the  beche-de-mer  is 
called  trepang,  being  prepared  from  the  holothurians, 
which  are  classed  between  the  echinoderms  and  the 
vermes  or  worms.  The  price  varies  from  10  to  50  cents 
a  pound.  The  food  of  all  these  animals  consists  of  marine 
mollusks  of  the  sea.  They  are  called  “sea  cucumbers.” 
The  late  Capt.  William  Driver  has  said  in  writing  that 
he  cured,  after  buying,  the  first  four  cargoes  ever  cured  by 
white  men:  two  for  the  Clay,  Vanderford,  master;  one 
for  the  Quill,  Joshua  Kinsman,  and  one  for  the  Charles 
Doggett,  himself  master — all  these  vessels  being  owned 
by  the  Rogerses. 

Captain  Driver  and  his  comrades  first  learned  how  (af¬ 
ter  stripping  them  off  the  reefs),  from  a  set  of  Manila 
pirates  living  at  the  Island  of  Amboyna,  of  whom  they 
bought  some  sugar  boilers,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
brig  Conception,  Hosea  Boyes,  —  all  hands  murdered. 
Without  these  boilers,  says  Capt.  Driver,  as  they  had 
nothing  larger  than  a  dinner-pot  on  board,  the  voyage 
would  have  been  a  failure.  One  of  these  voyages  of  the 
Clay,  thence  to  China,  is  said  to  have  been  a  “fine  one” 
of  $60,000.  The  old  ship,  afterwards  a  whaler,  could 
be  recalled  by  stage  coach  and  other  travellers  as  lying 
some  time  a  hulk  at  the  Lynn  wharf,  abreast  the  Salem 
and  Boston  turnpike,  about  1832-’33. 

Capt.  Vanderford  died  in  1842  on  board  the  United 
States  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition  under  Com¬ 
mander  Wilkes,  of  which  squadron  he  was  the  pilot  in 
that  and  the  Pacific  Seas,  and  to  his  merits  and  valuable 
services  the  Commodore  pays  a  full  tribute  of  due  praise. 


IV.  THE  SOUTH  SEA  TRADE 


Nearly  a  century  ago,  to  be  exact,  on  October  8,  1832, 
when  certain  portions  of  Australia  were  best  known  as 
English  penal  colonies,  a  Salem  ship,  owned  by  Salem 
merchants  and  commanded  by  a  Salem  ship  master,  opened 
the  trade  between  America  and  what  is  now  a  great  and 
thriving  continent  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  vessel 
was  the  ship  Tyhee,  the  owners,  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  and 
Brothers,  and  the  master  Capt.  Charles  Millett,  That  care¬ 
ful  annalist  and  historian,  the  late  Joseph  B.  Felt,  whose 
Annals  of  Salem  have  been  published  in  two  volumes, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Tyhee  was  not  only  the  first 
vessel  from  Salem  to  that  distant  land,  but  also  the  Colum¬ 
bus  of  the  fleet  from  America.  It  will  not  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  compiler  of  these  articles  to  debate  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  rather  to  present  such  facts  as  he  has  found  in 
searching  ancient  records,  and  to  allow  his  readers  to 
judge. 

The  Tyhee  was  a  small  ship  of  298  tons  register,  built 
in  Philadelphia  in  1829.  She  was  owned  by  Charles 
Millett,  master,  and  John  W.  Rogers  of  the  firm  of  N.  L. 
Rogers  &  Brothers.  The  vessel  cleared  from  the  Salem 
Custom  House,  April  27,  1832,  according  to  the  shipping 
papers  signed  by  William  W.  Oliver,  deputy  collector  of 
customs,  with  the  following  as  the  entire  ship’s  company: 

Master,  Charles  Millett,  Salem. 

Mate,  George  W.  Lamson,  age  32  years,  height,  five 
feet  six  inches.  (A  story  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lamson 
will  appear  later.) 

Second  Mate,  John  Lambert,  Salem. 

Seamen 

John  B.  Williams,  Salem,  20  years,  six  feet  one  inch. 

Fred  Madgwick,  foreign,  24  years,  five  feet  seven 
inches. 

John  Pickoe,  foreign. 

William  Saunders,  Charleston,  26  years,  five  feet  seven 
and  three-quarters  inches. 

Thomas  Staples,  Deer  Isle,  22  years,  five  feet  ten 
inches. 
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William  Williams,  Salem,  23  years,  five  feet  seven  and 
one-half  inches. 

David  McHoane,  Waterford,  23  years,  five  feet  eleven 
and  one-half  inches. 

Silas  Chetts. 

William  Willey,  Conway,  20  years,  five  feet  nine  and 
two-thirds  inches. 

Steward  Irvin  Williams,  Baltimore,  five  feet. 

Cyrus  Abott,  Salem,  24  years,  five  feet  five  inches. 

The  two  last  named  were  black;  the  others  white  men 
All  returned  to  Salem,  with  the  exception  of  Frederick 
Madgwick,  William  Willey  and  Silas  Chetts,  who  de¬ 
serted  during  the  voyage.  John  White,  William  S.  Cary 
and  L.  C.  Cartson  were  shipped  in  their  places. 

The  vessel  arrived  back  in  Salem,  February  21,  1833. 

Captain  Millett  was  born  in  Salem  in  1793,  and  was 
consequently  thirty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  started  on 
this  voyage.  Eight  years  previous,  in  the  brig  Ann,  owned 
by  Henry  Prince  &  Son  and  bimself,  he  made  a  voyage 
to  Pulo  Penang,  Sumatra,  and  return  to  Salem.  In  1826 
in  the  Ann,  he  went  to  Mocha,  Lamoo,  back  to  Mocha 
and  arrived  home  in  Salem,  May  9,  1827,  this  being  the 
real  opening  of  the  trade  between  Zanzibar  and  Salem. 
He  also  made  several  voyages  in  the  Sumatra  trade,  and 
engaged  in  the  trade  to  Madagascar,  Feejee  Islands,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  J7ew  Holland,  Canton,  Manila,  Islands  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  other  ports.  A  sketch  and  a  tribute 
to  Captain  Millett  may  be  found  in  Volume  One  of  the 
series  on  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages,”  published 
by  the  Essex  Institute,  and  also  in  the  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Society. 

The  report  of  Captain  Millett,  when  he  arrived  home 
October  20,  1833,  published  in  the  Salem  Register,  was 
as  follows: 

Oct.  20,  1833. — Arrived — Ship  Tyhee,  Charles  Millett, 
from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  June  8,  by  the  way  of 
Cape  Horn.  Left  no  Am.  vessels.  .  .  .  The  Tyhee  was 
beating  off  Cape  Horn  against  N.  and  E.  winds  for  15 
days,  got  as  far  S.  as  lat.  61  55,  and  the  Ion.  of  67  32  W. 
Saw  large  ice  fields  extending  from  S.  to  W.  as  far  as  the 
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eye  could  extend  from  the  masthead. — Touched  at  Per¬ 
nambuco,  15th  ult.,  sailed  same  day.  Left  the  Verges, 
Buckman,  for  Boston,  3  ds;  Leonidas,  Dearborn,  Alex¬ 
andria  3 ;  Pegasus,  Young,  Philadelphia  loading.  Spoke^ 
7th  inst.  lat  24  48,  N.  Ion.  59  30,  W.  brig  Baltimore, 
To\vne,  14  days  from  Para  for  this  port,  was  in  co.  2 
days.  Passed  15th,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  lat.  37  47,  Ion. 
65  13,  a  two-topsail,  shew  no  colors.  Yesterday,  Cape 
Cod  bearing  AYbS  1-2,  35  miles  distant,  passed  a  bright 
sided  ship  beating  in,  which  shew  a  signal,  white  field, 
one  blue  and  one  red  corner,  and  3  blue  balls  in  the 
white.  Passed  a  brig  standing  out  of  the  South  Channel, 
with  the  letter  L  in  the  foretopsail. 

The  firm  owning  the  Tyhee  was  composed  of  Nathaniel 
Leverett  Rogers,  John  Whittingham  Rogers  and  Richard 
Saltonstall  Rogers.  They  were  all  highly  educated,  of 
the  finest  type  of  gentlemen,  and  during  the  progress  of 
these  articles  sketches  will  appear  of  every  one  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  Augustus  Dudley  Rogers.  To  the  last 
named,  still  remembered  by  many  citizens,  the  reader 
is  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  this  story  written  many 
years  after  the  voyages,  and  which  will  no  doubt  inter¬ 
est  all. 

The  brig  Charles  Doggett,  Capt.  William  Driver, 
sailed  from  Salem,  January  14,  1831  for  the  Feejees. 
She  had  a  perilous  run  off,  over  or  on  the  edge  of  Georges 
Shoals — five  of  the  six  sail  in  sight  going  down  with 
all  their  crews,  and  the  sixth  returning  (crew  saved), 
going  ashore,  to  pieces!  The  vessel  seems  to  have  been 
saved  for  the  performance  of  a  special  mission,  most 
creditable  to  American  commerce.  She  arrived  out  at 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand,  June  5,  thence,  on 
July  16,  at  Matavai  Bay  (of  Capt.  Cook),  Isle  of  Ota- 
heite  or  Tahiti.  Six  months  previously  the  Pitcairn 
Islanders  had  been  brought  and  left  there  by  the  British 
Government  (with  no  orders  for  further  removal),  to 
save  them  from  destruction  threatened  by  frequent 
droughts  at  their  native  isle  (only  six  by  three  miles 
area),  and  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers.  And  for 
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the  same  reason,  in  later  years,  nearly  all  have  been  re 
moved  to  Norfolk  Island  in  the  Pacific. 

On  the  Charles  Doggett’s  arrival,  there  were  at  Tahiti 
sixty-five  (twelve,  the  flower  of  the  flock,  having  already 
died  of  fever)  of  these  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of 
the  Bounty  and  their  Otaheitan  wives.  They  were  in  a 
deplorable,  almost  perishable  condition,  beset  on  every 
side  too  by  the  seductive  vices  of  that  tropical  clime, 
from  all  of  which  they  shrank  with  virtuous  abhorrence. 

The  once  beautiful  Queen  Pomare,  then  at  war,  on 
their  arrival  had  assigned  them  to  the  village  of  Boby 
Aty  until  a  suitable  tract  of  land  could  be  procured. 
The  British  Government  had  done  everything  conducing 
to  their  comfort,  and  in  vain  did  the  good  missionaries 
talk  to  them  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Despondent,  disgusted 
and  homesick,  “Take  us  back,”  they  cried,  “or  we  are 
lost!” 

Touched  by  their  situation  and  their  entreaties  to  be 
returned.  Captain  Driver,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  his 
vessel  and  cargo,  embarked  them  on  Aug.  14,  all  being 
obliged  to  live  upon  the  open  deck,  arri^’ing  safe  Sept. 
4,  1831 ;  not  daring,  however,  to  entrust  their  landing 
except  to  their  oum  most  skillful  surfmen,  upon  this 
almost  inaccessible,  sea-girt,  isle. 

The  romantic  tale  of  the  frigate  Bounty,  under  Lieut. 
Bligh,  in  1787,  needs  little  repetition.  The  thrusting 
into  a  small  boat,  in  mid-ocean,  of  nineteen  men  and 
officers  out  of  forty-four,  for  47  days  passing  Cannibal 
Isles,  in  intense  sufferings,  over  3000  geographical  miles, 
to  Timour,  near  Java.  The  loss  in  August,  1791,  of 
the  Pandora,  Capt.  Edward  Edwards,  on  a  reef  near 
Endeavor  or  Torres  Straits,  with  about  fifty  men,  one- 
half  her  company  (the  residue  in  open  boats  18  days  to 
Timour),  while  returning  to  England  after  vain  search 
of  many  weeks  among  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  Bounty, 
with  part  of  the  mutineers  captured  amid  the  mountains 
of  Otaheite.  And  the  discovery,  twenty  years  after,  by 
Capt.  Mayhew  Folger,  in  the  ship  Topaz  of  Boston  (a 
sealer  belonging  to  Messrs.  J.  and  T.  H.  Perkins) ,  of  the 
last  surviving  mutineer,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  (alia? 
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John  Adams)  at  Pitcairn,  with  a  family  of  about  thirty, 
mostly  children  (the  eldest  twenty  years  old),  whom  he 
had  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  Christianity!  Only 
three  vessels,  all  incommunicable,  had  passed  the  island 
during  these  years.  And  Captain  Folger  describes  it  with 
its  surroundings  as  a  Paradise  of  innocence,  loveliness  and 
virtue. 

Captain  Polger’s  account  of  the  whole  story  is  probably 
the  only  authentic  one,  several  popular  versions  seem¬ 
ing  too  mythical  and  perhaps  prejudiced.  It  may  in 
general  be  found  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friend 
Capt.  A.  Delano  of  Duxbury,  Mass.,  the  noted  voyager. 
The  humane  act  of  returning  the  Islanders,  according 
to  Captain  Driver,  has  scarcely  been  noticed  by  English 
writers,  or  the  Lady  Beecher  in  her  book  on  the  subject ; 
but  surely  it  stands,  the  “saving  link”  in  the  history  of 
Pitcairn. 

In  January,  1837,  H.  B.  M.’s  ship  Actaeon  visited, 
via  Valparaiso,  Bounty  Bay,  Pitcairn  Island.  Her  cap¬ 
tain,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Edward  Russell,  confirms 
the  account  of  the  high  character  of  the  Islanders  by 
former  visitors,  Capt.  Folger,  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  Cap¬ 
tain  Driver,  and  others.  From  Lord  Russell’s  remarks 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  chief  ruler  sent 
out  by  the  British  Government,  and  his  right-hand  man, 
whom  he  gave  a  hearing  and  dismissed  at  once.  Captain 
Driver’s  complaints  might  be  somewhat  accounted  for. 
Lord  Russell  then  speaks  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  Christian 
(widow  of  the  ring-leader  of  the  mutineers)  and  Mrs. 
Adams  (or  Smith  alias  Adams),  both  natives  of  Tahiti, 
as  yet  living  there,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  The 
former  recollected  Captain  Cook  on  his  first  voyage  and 
spoke  of  him  with  great  respect.  There  were  then  left 
at  Pitcairn  a  few  remnants  of  the  Bounty,  he  says, 
eagerly  seized  on  as  articles  of  curiosity,  and  greatly 
prized. 

The  Charles  Doggett  is  positively  known  to  have 
brought  home  from  Pitcairn  relics  of  the  Bounty  (broken 
up  there),  as  pump-boxes,  converted  into  articles  of  curi¬ 
osities.  And  rudder  chains,  bolts,  etc.,  also  were  said 
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to  have  been  brought  by  her,  which  either  were  deposited 
or  intended  so  to  have  been  by  the  owners  with  the  East 
India  Museum,  but  overlooked  or  otherwise,  they  are 
among  the  missing.  On  this  topic.  Lady  Beecher  had 
some  inquiry  and  correspondence  many  years  since  with 
Mr.  John  W.  Rogers,  as  owner,  then  of  Boston. 

On  his  passage  from  Pitcairn,  Captain  Driver  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabeth  Reef  two  small  islands, 
low  and  lonely,  not  laid  down  on  any  chart  extant.  One, 
in  latitude  22.09  S.,  longitude  138.49  W.,  he  named  for 
the  owners  the  “Rogers,”  and  the  other,  in  lat.  21.54  S., 
long.  138.37  W.,  the  “Martha,”  for  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Christopher  Babbidge  of  Salem.  Next  day,  he 
sighted  Bligh’s  “Lagoon  Island,”  to  prove  his  chronom¬ 
eter  all  right. 

The  Charles  Doggett  arrived  home  from  a  successful 
and  eventful  voyage  in  1833.  Among  its  fruits  are  recol¬ 
lected  more  than  $20,000  worth  of  tortoise  shell,  in  de¬ 
mand  at  $14  a  pound,  for  ladies’  fashionable  expanding 
combs;  little  boxes  of  pearls  of  “purest  ray  serene,”  and 
bundles  of  bows  and  arrows,  war  clubs,  etc.,  thrown 
aside  in  the  old  warehouse  loft — rubbish  which  the  small 
boy  who  stole  up  there,  however,  wouldn’t  long  allow  of 
being  viewed  in  that  dark  light. 

In  fine,  of  Captain  Driver,  at  the  Feejees,  it  is  said 
that  he  performed  the  first  missionary  service  at  the 
islands;  for,  on  one  occasion,  seizing  a  hatchet  he  demol¬ 
ished  an  idol  before  them,  at  the  same  time  preaching 
an  impressive  sermon!  For  this  dangerous  task,  his 
knowledge  of  their  language  and  their  peculiarities,  his 
rhetorical  gifts  and  bold  and  energetic  character  espe¬ 
cially  qualified  him. 

In  1834  he  commanded  the  Rogers’s  ship  Black  War¬ 
rior  to  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  and  sent  her  home  again  by 
his  mate,  “a  true  sailor,”  he  calls  him,  Joseph  Rogers 
of  the  South  Shore,  Mass.,  who  returned  with  a  cargo 
of  flour,  delivered  on  contract.  “Mr.”  Rogers  was  after^ 
ward  captain  of  their  ship  Tybee,  to  New  Holland.  Af¬ 
ter  these  also  successful  voyages.  Captain  Driver  re¬ 
turned  to  Salem  about  1837,  and  soon  removed  to  Nash- 
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ville,  Tennessee,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  there  March  2,  1886,  aged  about  eighty-three 
years. 

On  the  second  voyage  at  the  Feejees  in  1834,  while 
the  crew  of  the  Charles  Doggett  were  upon  the  rocks  at 
Kandora  curing  beche-de-mer,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
natives  and  fled  to  their  boats.  The  chief  oflicer,  Charles 
Shipman  of  Salem,  and  nine  men  were  killed,  and  all 
more  or  less  injured.  The  captain,  George  Bachelder  of 
Salem,  was  chased  down  into  the  cabin,  narrowly  escap¬ 
ing  in  a  scufile  for  life.  Those  who  escaped  were  taken 
in  by  boats.  James  Magoun  of  Salem,  who  had  lived 
among  the  islanders  several  years,  was  dangerously 
wounded.  The  assailants,  who  had  no  cause  for  ill  will, 
appear  to  have  acted  so  murderous  a  part  merely  for 
the  sake  of  plunder.  The  company,  who  had  their  num¬ 
ber  thus  cruelly  thinned,  touched  at  the  Pelew  Islands, 
and  were  there  attacked  by  hundreds  of  the  natives.  In 
this  conflict  they  lost  a  boy,  and  the  second  mate  was 
knocked  overboard,  but  saved. 

The  brig,  while  making  a  fine  voyage  prospectively, 
was  wrecked  at  Raratonga,  and  on  this  voyage  her  ten¬ 
der,  the  schooner  Albion  of  60  tons,  was  lost. 

The  ship  Clay,  Capt.  Vanderford,  of  the  Rogerses,  it 
has  been  ascertained,  was  the  first  American  vessel  to 
cure  and  carry  to  China  a  cargo  of  beche-de-mer.  The 
only  one  previously  carried  was  by  a  Spanish  brig,  which 
returned  for  another  load,  but  with  all  hands  was  lost 
or  wrecked.  Some  of  her  Spanish  dollars,  strung  out 
and  worn  by  natives,  were  bartered  with  the  Clay’s  crew 
for  mere  trifles.  The  trade  to  the  Feejees  before  this 
had  been  chiefly  for  sandalwood  superior  in  quality,  of 
which  these  islands  then  had  been  about  wholly  stripped. 

The  last  vessel  there  of  the  Rogers  Brothers  was  the 
ship  Augustus,  in  1836-’37.  A  tragedy  of  the  Feejee 
Islands  which  afflicted  this  good  ship  took  place  in  1836. 
The  ship  was  built  in  Salem  by  Enos  Briggs,  was 
launched  October  19,  1805,  for  Joseph  Peabody,  who 
owned  her  until  December  7,  1833,  when  she  was 
sold  to  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers.  In  1836, 


SHIP  ‘  TYBEE  ’’ 

The  first  American  vessel  at  Sydney,  Australia,  1832 
From  a  water  color  sketch  made  on  board  by  Augustus  D  Rogers 
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under  the  command  of  Captain  George  W.  Lamaon, 
she  was  sent  to  the  Feejees.  While  there,  the  crew 
of  her  tender,  the  Tyhee,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Lakeman,  her  first  officer,  was  lost  in  some  way,  among 
the  islands.  The  tender  was  framed  in  Salem  and  car¬ 
ried  out. 

From  the  Feejees  the  Aiigustus  sailed  for  Manila, 
where  she  arrived  October  23,  1836.  On  the  passage, 
the  ship  stopped  at  the  Caroline  Islands  to  trade 
with  the  natives.  She  remained  there  a  few  days.  As 
Captain  Lamson  and  a  boat’s  crew  were  leaving  the 
islands  for  the  last  time,  the  ship  being  underway  and 
ready  for  sea,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  natives. 
One  of  them  came  up  behind  Captain  Lamson  and  struck 
him  with  a  war  club,  killing  him  instantly.  It  was  a 
brutal  act,  and  “murder  most  foul.”  The  others  dis¬ 
charged  a  shower  of  arrows  at  the  men  in  the  boat, 
wounding  several  severely.  Captain  Lamson  was  bom  in 
Salem  in  1800,  the  son  of  Amos  and  Elizabeth  (Sy- 
monds)  Lamson.  I^o  news  was  received  of  the  tragedy 
until  the  Augustus  arrived  at  Manila,  in  charge  of  the 
mate.  Captain  Lang,  who  sent  letters  to  the  owners  in 
Salem,  informing  them  of  the  sad  news. 

Captain  Lamson  had  before  sailed  for  the  firm  and 
was  mate  of  the  ship  Tyhee,  Captain  Charles  Millett, 
master,  a  vessel  famous  in  the  shipping  annals  of  Salem, 
when  she  was  the  first  ship  to  open  the  Australian  trade, 
as  before  stated.  Captain  Lamson  was  bom  in  Salem 
in  1800.  The  Augustus  arrived  home  in  Salem,  under 
command  of  Captain  Lang,  May  5,  1837,  from  Manila 
December  22,  1836,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  February  27, 
1837,  with  a  full  cargo  to  Hathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  William  Putnam  Endicott  was  a  passenger  in  the 
ship  from  Manila.  Mr.  Endicott  was  the  father  of  the 
late  Hon.  William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  who  became 
a  justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  and  was 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Grover 
Cleveland.  He  was  also  grandfather  of  William  Crown¬ 
inshield  Endicott,  Jr.,  Esq.,  now  of  Boston. 

The  Salem  Gazette  said  of  Capt.  Lamson:  “In  the 
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melancholy  death  of  Captain  George  W.  Lamson,  we  have 
another  of  those  sad  events  peculiar  to  commercial  towns. 
Capt.  Lamson  was  a  young  man  of  great  excellence  of 
character,  and  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
long  absence  had  given  his  friends  apprehension,  which 
recent  intelligence  of  his  safety  and  speedy  return  dis¬ 
pelled.  The  anguish  occasioned  by  the  recent  news  is 
deepened  by  contrast  with  the  hopes  that  had  existed.” 

The  Augustus’s  next  voyage  was  to  Sweden,  Henry  F. 
King,  master.  Then  in  1839-’40  to  New  Holland, 
Charles  D.  Mugford  of  Salem,  master.  He  had  been  a 
seaman  of  the  noted  ship  George,  of  Salem,  and  first 
officer  of  the  Rogerses  ship  Black  Warrior  to  Hew 
Holland. 

He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  William  Mugford  of  Salem, 
noted  in  his  day  for  saving,  in  a  gale,  by  invention  of  a 
rudder,  the  ship  Ulysses  belonging  to  the  merchant 
William  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Salem.  For  this  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Academy  presented  to  him  a  silver  medal.  This 
sea-faring  family  of  the  Mugfords  claimed  kin  with  the 
famous  Mugford  of  Marblehead  who  captured  the  6000 
kegs  of  gunpowder  from  the  British,  when  Washington, 
long  beleagured  with  the  Continental  Army  at  Cambridge 
for  want  of  ammunition,  it  is  well  known,  couldn’t  “show 
his  hand.”  The  residence  of  the  Salem  family  of  Mug- 
fords,  in  1833-’34,  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  now  Grace 
Church,  Essex  Street,  opposite  that  of  Capt.  Hathaniel 
L.  Rogers,  whom  Mr.  Charles  D.  Mugford  accompanied 
in  his  chaise  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  go  on  board,  as 
mate,  the  Black  Warrior  then  at  Hew  York. 

In  1842,  the  brig  Gambia,  of  Capt.  Charles  Hoffman, 
Edward  A.  King,  master,  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  Au¬ 
gustus  there,  was  at  the  Feejees,  via  Hobart  Town,  Van 
Dieman’s  Land,  etc.  He  returned  to  Salem  in  her,  and 
was  thence  there  again  at  the  Feejees,  in  the  brig  Eliza¬ 
beth,  about  1844;  she  was  lost  somewhere  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast.  Captain  King  trading  in  the  Pacific  be¬ 
came  for  a  few  years  the  first  Harbor  Master  of  San 
Francisco,  during  the  gTeat  infiux  of  shipping  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  gold  discoveries  in  1848.  He  finally  died 
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while  trading  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  1805,  and  his 
clerk,  Mr.  Samuel  Derby  of  Salem,  who  settled  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  died  in  1855. 

The  barque  Glide,  formerly  a  ship  of  Salem,  in  1832, 
and  the  brig  Niagara,  were  both  wrecked  at  the  Feejees 
in  a  gale,  the  former  at  Talednona,  the  latter  140  miles 
distant.  Mr.  George  Dana  Lewis,  an  experienced  sea¬ 
man  (who  had  been  wrecked  three  times  in  the  I^orth 
Sea  with  Capt.  ^Nathaniel  Osgood,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope)  when  mate  of  the  ship  Grotius  in  1841-’42, 
of  which  A.  D.  Rogers  was  clerk,  used  to  speak  of  having 
been  in  the  Glide  at  the  Feejees.  Her  Captain  was  said 
to  have  been  the  occasion  or  subject  of  several  cannibal 
councils  as  to  a  roast,  but  it  was  decided  to  release  the 
prisoner,  who  had  in  many  ways  made  himself  useful 
and  instructive.  The  trade  in  the  Feejees  was  almost 
exclusively  carried  on  by  Salem  parties  until  1854.  More 
about  the  Glide  later. 

In  1843-’44  Capt.  John  B.  Williams  of  Salem  (a  son 
of  Capt.  Israel  W.),  through  the  influence  of  H.  L. 
Rogers,  Esq.,  was  appointed  by  President  John  Tyler, 
and  confirmed  as  American  Consul  to  the  Feejees  and 
^^ew  Zealand.  He  had  in  ’32  been  clerk  in  the  Rogers’s 
ship  Tyhee  to  !N’ew  Holland  and  Hew  Zealand,  was  captain 
for  other  parties  of  a  little  hermaphrodite  brig,  the  Tim 
Pickering,  and  the  first  American  trading  along  the  coast 
of  West  and  South  Australia.  Capt.  J.  B.  Williams  was 
also  in  a  vessel,  Joseph  Moseley  of  Salem,  master, 
wrecked  and  plundered  by  natives  on  a  reef  to  the  south, 
at  Hew  Zealand. 

When  on  a  temporary  visit  home  in  1854,  to  an  in¬ 
quiry,  the  Consul  replied  that  he  mingled  among  the 
natives  without  any  sense  of  personal  insecurity,  their 
manners  having  been  somewhat  mollified.  He  also  re¬ 
lated  the  impression  and  good  effect  occasioned  by  the 
visit  of  an  American  man-of-war  or  two  saluting  the  Con¬ 
sulate,  and  the  roar  of  their  broadsides  among  the  islands. 
The  Consul  soon  returned,  and  died  at  the  Feejees  about 
1859. 

Just  before  in  writing  thence  he  remarked  of  the 
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change  there,  at  or  near  the  place  where  he  first  resided, 
that  he  had  witnessed  a  native  captive  girl  of  sixteen 
years  old,  tied  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  horribly  muti¬ 
lated  in  preparation  for  a  feast,  but  now,  in  that  place, 
stood  the  British  missionary  printing  press  and  bookstore. 

In  the  same  year,  1832,  when  the  Consul  was  clerk  of 
the  Tyhee  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand,  was  also 
His  British  Majesty’s  surveying  ship,  the  little  Beagle, 
attractive  perhaps,  if  “peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  war,”  as  any  of  the  Royal  Navy.  She 
commenced  surveys  as  early  at  least  as  1826,  and  was 
afloat  ten  years,  if  not  at  present.  Her  Capt.  Fitzroy 
(Capt.  Stokes  being  deceased)  in  ’32  speaking  of  the 
changes  there  ^v^ote,  “that  an  Englishman  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  Island  might  now  walk  alone  unmolested! 

.  .  .  Then,  ten  years  before,  such  an  attempt  would  have 
been  a  rash  braving  of  the  club  and  oven!  But  now 
English  and  American  farms  were  scattered  about  the 
Bay,  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  natives  carrying  to  and 
fro  the  mill  sacks  of  flour  on  their  shoulders.  All  this 
was  due  to  the  Church  ^Missionary  Society.” 

Strange,  indeed,  is  it  to  witness  the  wondrous  spread 
of  civilization,  in  that  last  half  century,  chiefly  by  the 
British  Empire  of  Victoria, .  with  the  aid  of  modem 
science,  over  her  Island  continent  Australia  and  other 
vast  domain  in  the  southern  seas. 

The  last  vessel  except  the  Nereus  (before  mentioned) 
the  Rogerses  had  to  New  Holland  was  the  ship  Grotius, 
Charles  D.  Mugford,  master.  Of  her  voyage,  the  writer, 
having  been  clerk,  may  be  allowed  to  speak  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 

She  was  the  first  American  merchantman  to  double 
Cape  Leeuwin,  the  southwest  cape  of  New  Holland,  and 
the  first  trader  of  consequence  along  South  and  West  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Sailing  from  Boston,  July  15,  1841,  having  no 
northeast  trades,  and  knocking  about  sometime  in  the 
“horse  latitudes^”  she  became  “close  jammed,”  near 
Bahia  on  the  Brazil  coast.  Thence  had  a  tolerable  out¬ 
ward  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(To  he  continued) 
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Children,  born  in  Norridg'ewock,  Maine : 

827.  Fbancis  Wabben,  b.  17  May  1815. 

828.  Susan  Francis,  b.  6  June  1817 ;  d.  in  Salem,  Mass., 

21  June  1859;  m.  1  Sept.  1840,  Rev.  Deleter  Clapp,  b.  in 
Westhampton,  15  July  1816;  he  grad.  Amherst  1839, 
Harvard  Divinity  School  1842,  was  an  evangelist  in  New 
York  1843,  then  in  Savannah,  Ga.  In  Roxbury,  Mass., 
1846.  East  Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  1851. 

829.  Maby  Elizabeth,  b.  21  Jan.  1821 ;  d.  in  Medford,  Mass. ; 

m.  as  his  second  wife,  int.  20  Sept.  1843,  George  Luther 
Stearns,  born  8  Jan.  1809,  d.  in  New  York  9  Apr.  1869. 
He  was  very  prominent  in  time  of  Civil  War.  (For  full 
account,  see  Hall  Gen.)  Ch. :  Frances  Preston,  and  Carl. 
In  1898  the  widow  and  one  son  lived  on  Steams  Ave., 
Medford. 

830.  Sabah  Maria,  b.  Nov.  1822;  d.  1  Jan.  1898. 

831.  Grace  Osborne,  b.  25  July  1826;  d.  11  Mar.  1841,  in  Ban¬ 

gor,  Me. 

Warren  Preston  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1804.  Studied  law  with  Judge  Fuller,  grandfather  of 
Chief  Justice  Fuller.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  separation  of  the  District  of  Maine  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Was  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  King  of  Maine.  He 
practiced  law  for  many  years  in  Norridgewock  and  Ban¬ 
gor  and  was  Judge  of  Prohate  for  Somerset  County, 
Maine.  “He  was  a  man  of  great  refinement  of  feeling, 
cultivation  and  liberality;  very  devoted  to  every  good 
cause;  and  a  pronounced  Abolitionist.” 

VI.  415.  Rev.  Willaed  Peestox  (Amariah,  John, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  29  May 
1785;  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  26  April  1856;  married  1 
Jan.  1811  Lucy  Maria,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Lucy 
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(Devotion)  Baker*  of  Pomfret  and  Brooklyn,  Conn.; 
born  in  Brooklyn  23  Mar.  1793 ;  died  in  Aiken,  S.  C., 
13  Feb.  1867. 

832.  Henry  Kirke,  b.  30  Jan.  1814,  in  Northbridge,  Mass.;  d. 

21  Oct.  1854,  at  Savannah,  Ga.  Grad.  Yale  College,  1836. 
Unmarried.  “An  accomplished  scholar.” 

833.  Charles  Fenton,  b.  3  April  1816,  in  Xorthbridge;  d.  in 

Savannah,  Ga.,  19  Nov.  1884;  m.  Catherine  H.  Bullock 
of  Savannah ;  no  issue. 

834.  James  Willard,  b.  11  Aug.  1818,  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

835.  Caroune  Dyer,  b.  28  Jan.  1821,  in  Providence;  died  in 

Aiken,  S.  C.,  8  Aug.  1868;  m.  Andrew  Yonge  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  d.  18  June  1862.  Ch. :  Caroline  Dyer,  b.  9  May 
1856;  Lucy  Preston,  b.  17  Jan.  1858;  Andrew  Atkinson, 
b.  2  Jan.  1860. 

836.  William  Frederick,  b.  23  July  1823,  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

837.  Charlotte  Maria  DeWolfe,  b.  17  Sept.  1825,  in  Burlington, 

Vt. ;  d.  unmarried,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  28  May  1875. 

838.  Joseph  Baker,  b.  11  April  1829,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

839.  Lucy  Maria,  b.  25  June  1832,  in  Savannah,  Ga. ;  d.  Mt. 

Zion,  Ga.,  6  Sept.  1861 ;  m.  Thomas  S.  Beman,  who  was 
killed  Aug.  30,  1862,  at  the  battle  at  Manassas  Junction. 
Ch. :  Willard  Preston,  b.  31  July  1858;  Catherine  DeWitt, 
b.  30  Nov.  1859 ;  Edward  Douglas,  b.  15  Jan.  1861. 

840.  George  Gilmer,  b.  8  May  1835,  in  Savannah,  Ga. ;  d.  11  July 

1839,  in  Savannah. 

Rev.  Willard  Preston,  D.D.,  graduated  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1806.  Received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divi¬ 
nity  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1839.  He  first 
studied  law  and  then  for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained 
as  a  Congregationalist  in  1811.  Was  in  Northbridge, 
Mass.,  from  1811  to  1816;  was  pastor  in  Providence, 
R.  L,  from  1816  to  1821,  then  in  Burlington,  Vt.  Was 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont  1825  and  1826. 
He  removed  to  Georgia  for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate 
in  1829,  and  ofiiciated  in  Powellton,  Madison  and  Mil- 
legeville.  In  1831  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Savannah  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 
The  Catalog  of  the  University  of  Vermont  says  of  him: 
“In  1825  Rev.  Willard  Preston,  pastor  of  a  church  in 


*  See  note  under  Dea.  Amariah  Preston. 
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this  place  (Burlington)  was  elected  president;  in  August 
1826  Dr.  Preston  resigned  and  removed  into  the  southern 
states.  Dr.  Preston  was  connected  with  the  College  for 
so  short  a  time  that  little  can  be  said  respecting  his  actual 
or  prospective  influence.  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  gentlemanly  and  elegant  bearing;  of  simple,  genial 
and  artistic  tastes;  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties  secured  at  once  the  love  and  admiration  of  students 
and  of  others.” 

VI.  417.  Zepiianiah  Peeston  (Medine,  John,  Ja¬ 
cob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  24  Dec. 
1764;  died  there,  16  Mar.  1849;  married  there,  25  May 
1786,  Mary  Bishop  of  Ashford;  born  1766;  died  in  East- 
ford,  21  Oct.  1858. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford: 

841.  Nathan,  b.  25  Oct.  1786. 

842.  Tabitha,  b.  12  Aug.  1788;  d.  16  Nov.  1807,  unmarried. 

843.  Reuben,  b.  26  Aug.  1792. 

844.  PoiXY,  b.  6  Oct.  1797;  d.  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  26  Apr.  1864; 

m.  12  Nov.  1817,  Charles  Crawford;  he  d.  at  Rockford. 
Ch. :  1.  Preston,  was  mayor  of  Rockford;  2.  Louisa, 
m.  -  Holman. 

845.  Rhoda,  b.  9  Mar.  1802;  d.  25  Feb.  1889;  m.  28  Aug.  1839, 

Samuel  Sibley ;  Ch. :  Preston  Bishop,  b.  25  June  1840, 
m.  Kate  B.  Noble,  2  Jan.  1862.  They  have  3  ch.  Res. 
Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Zephaniah  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  the  part 
of  Ashford  which  was  in  1849  set  off  as  town  of  Eastford. 

VI.  418.  Dr.  Stephen  Peeston  (Medine,  John, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  29  Dec. 
1767 ;  died  probably  in  Sangerfleld,  N.  Y.,  28  Feb.  1835; 
married  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Craw¬ 
ford)  Loomis  of  Union,  Conn. ;  born  19  Jan.  1772 ;  died 
in  Sangerfleld,  17.  Y.,  24  Feb.  1831. 

Child : 

846.  Medina,  b.  23  Sept.  1793. 


The  above  is  the  only  child  known  to  descendants. 
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There  was,  however,  a  Maria  Preston  of  Sangerfield, 
N^.  Y.,  married  6  Dec.  1820,  Lyman  Day  who  was  born 

11  May  1794  (Loomis  Gen.).  Also  -  Preston  of 

Sangerfield,  M.  Y.,  m.  Moses  Atherton  of  Sunderland, 
Mass. ;  born  about  1790. 

“Dr.  Stephen  Preston  removed  from  Ashford  to  Union, 
and  later  to  Sangerfield  Centre,  If.  Y.  Had  son  Medina.” 
(History  of  Union,  Conn.) 

VI.  419.  Ezek  Preston  (Medine,  John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  31  Mar.  1770 
(bapt.  “Ezekiel”) ;  died  in  Eastford,  Conn.,  29  April 
1859 ;  married  10  Oct.  1792  Sally,  daughter  of  Major 
Earl  and  Sarah  (Howes)  Clapp  of  Rochester,  Mass. ; 
l)orn  20  Oct.  1769;  died  in  Eastford,  6  July  1862. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford: 

847.  SUKEY  Clapp,  b.  13  Oct.  1793 ;  d.  21  Mar.  1795. 

848.  Zephaniah,  b.  14  Feb.  1795. 

849.  Earl  Clapp,  b.  25  Nov.  1796. 

850.  Sally  Clapp,  b.  31  July  1798;  d.  12  Mar.  1878;  m.  23  Apr. 

1818,  Samuel  Sumner,  b.  in  Ashford  30  Mar.  1795,  d.  30 
Jan.  1879.  Ch. :  Ossian,  b.  18  Feb.  1819,  who  had  son 
Arthur  P.,  living  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1896;  Ezek 
Preston,  b.  Jan.  1821,  who  had  dau.  Minnie  Preston, 
living  in  Providence,  R.  I.;  Oliver,  b.  29  Apr.  1825. 

851.  Rhod.\,  b.  14  Oct.  1800;  d.  5  Oct.  1894,  unm. 

852.  Ezek  Judson,  b.  25  May  1802. 

853.  Bethiah,  b.  16  June  1804;  d.  10  Apr.  1826;  m.  17  Apr. 

1823,  Asa  Pratt,  who  d.  27  Dec.  1872.  Ch. :  Henry  Pres¬ 
ton,  b.  24  July  1824,  d.  9  Nov.  1866;  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
b.  3  Apr.  1826,  d.  17  Apr.  1826. 

854.  Betsey,  b.  3  Dec.  1806;  d.  29  June  1873;  m.  5  Feb.  1837, 

Dr.  David  Holmes,  b.  27  Feb.  1809,  d.  30  Nov.  1871.  Ch. : 
hVances  Amillia,  b.  11  June  1838,  d.  12  June  1838;  Ellen 
Clarissa,  b.  15  Dec.  1840,  m.  John  A.  Coleman,  living 
(1896)  Providence,  R.  I.;  Susan  Eliza,  b.  24  Sept.  1842, 
d.  16  Apr.  1873,  m.  Norman  N.  Mason  of  Providence; 
Mary  Henrietta,  b.  16  Nov.  1845,  d.  20  Apr.  1882. 

855.  Clarissa  Loomis,  b.  24  Nov.  1808;  d.  28  Nov.  1856;  m.  14 

May  1835,  William  E.  Cheney,  who  d.  5  Apr.  1884.  Ch. : 
Sarah  Lavinia,  b.  1  Aug.  1837,  d.  2  May  1853;  Isabel 
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Graham,  b.  10  Sept.  1839,  living  Eastford,  Conn.  (1896)  ; 
Francis  Worthington,  b.  30  Mar.  1848,  d.  Oct.  1894 ;  Cath¬ 
erine  Elizabeth,  b.  31  July  1844,  m.  Clark  E.  Barrows, 
Norwich,  Conn. ;  David  Holmes,  b.  19  July  1841,  d.  28 
Apr.  1847 ;  Mary  Bethiah,  b.  5  May  1848,  d.  5  Apr,  1849. 

856.  Alvan  Bacon,  b.  7  June  1810. 

Esek  Preston  was  a  tailor  in  Ashford,  the  part  now 
Eastford,  and  subsequently  kept  a  hotel  there. 

VI.  420.  Shttbal  Preston  (Medine,  John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  horn  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  16  May  1772; 
died  at  Vernon,  Conn.,  24  Dec.  1852;  married  9  Hov. 
1794  Lucretia  Miner  of  New  London;  1  Feb.  1768; 
died  at  Vernon,  Conn.,  19  Apr.  1859.  20  Aug.  1796, 

“Lucretia  wife  of  Shubel  Preston  was  received  into  full 
communion  with  this  church  by  letter  from  a  church  in 
New  London.  Henry  Channing,  Pastor.”  (Westford 
Cong.  Church  rec.) 

Children,  born  in  Ashford  : 

857.  Jesse  Miner,  b.  8  June  1795;  d.  26  Mar.  1796. 

858.  Fbedus,  b.  15  Nov.  1796;  bapt.  30  July  1797,  Westford 

Cong.  Ch. 

859.  Anna,  b.  24  Sept.  1798;  bapt.  Westford  Cong.  Ch. ;  received 

into  full  communion  June  12,  1825,  in  Westford  Cong. 
Ch.;  d.  16  Aug.  1846. 

860.  Eliza,  b.  *10  Feb.  1801 ;  bapt.  7  June  1801,  at  Westford  Cong. 

Ch.;  d.  5  July  1803. 

861.  Miner,  b.  24  May  1803;  bapt.  10  July  1803,  at  Westford 

Cong.  Ch. 

862.  Lucretia,  b.  21  Nov.  1805 ;  bapt.  23  Feb.  1806,  at  Westford 

Cong.  Ch. ;  received  to  full  communion  29  May  1825,  at 
W’estford  Cong.  Ch. ;  d.  May  1891 ;  dismissed  to  Church 
in  Hampton,  Conn.,  14  Mar.  1830;  m.  Nathaniel  Hodg¬ 
kins,  Jr.,  of  Hampton,  Conn. ;  their  son.  Dr.  Hodgkins, 
was  father  of  Grace  Preston  Hodgkins,  an  opera  singer. 
Lucretia  m.  2nd,  Har\ey  Loomis. 

863.  William  Storrs,  b.  15  Jan.  1810;  bapt.  17  June  1810,  at 

Westford  Con.  Church. 

Shuhal  Preston  was  a  farmer,  teacher  and  basket- 
maker  in  Ashford,  Conn.  He  was  received  into  full  com- 
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munion  in  the  Westford  Congregational  Church  in  Ash¬ 
ford  25  Oct.  1801.  With  his  wife  he  was  dismissed  to 
the  church  in  Vernon,  Conn.,  31  July  1842  and  they 
both  died  there. 

Shubal  Preston’s  family  Bible  has  records  dating  back 
to  his  grandfather’s  birth,  1716. 

VI.  424.  Samuel  Pkeston  (Medine,  John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  14  June  1783; 
died  in  Greenport,  Long  Island,  X.  Y.,  5  Mar.  1856 ; 
married  in  Ashford  26  Aug.  1806,  Phebe  Lyon;  born  in 
Ashford  15  June  1787;  died  in  Greenport,  8  Feb.  1806; 
“Phebe  wife  of  Samuel  Preston  received  to  full  com¬ 
munion  with  this  church,  J^ov.  26,  1809.”  (Westford 
Cong.  Ch.  rec.) 

Children,  born  in  Ashford: 

864.  Lba'i,  b.  7  Feb.  1808 ;  bapt.  29  Apr.  1810,  at  Westford  Cong. 

Church. 

865.  Medina  Fitch,  b.  2  Mar.  1817;  bapt.  27  Apr.  1817,  at 

Westford  Cong.  Ch. 

866.  Samuel  Howard,  b.  26  June  1825;  bapt.  28  Aug.  1825,  at 

Westford  Cong.  Ch. 

VI.  441.  Joseph  Preston  (Hovey,  John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger)  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.  4  Mar.  1787 ; 
died  in  Salem,  Wis.,  Aug.  1784;  married,  Nabby,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cornelius  and  Rachel  (Robinson)  Colburn;  born 
in  Tolland  County,  Conn.  1782;  died  in  Huron,  H.  Y. 
May  1842. 

Children : 

867.  Hovey,  b.  20  Aug.  1809,  in  Ashford,  Conn. 

868.  Ruth,  b.  1811;  d.  1837,  in  Rose,  Waj-ne  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  m. 

Nelson  Benjamin  in  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  1830.  Ch. : 
George,  b.  1831,  d.  Butler,  N.  Y.,  186 — ;  Louisa,  b.  1833, 
lives  (1899)  in  South  Butler,  m.  Abram  Caywood. 

869.  Sabdis,  b.  15  May  1813,  in  Ashford,  Conn. 

870.  .\lbekt,  b.  3  Apr.  1816,  in  Rome,  N.  Y. 

871.  Tabitha  Philena,  b.  1818,  in  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  d.  in  Winona, 

Minn.,  Apr.  16,  1870;  m.  Leonard  Van  Alstine  in  Pal¬ 
myra,  N.  Y.,  1841.  Ch. :  Alfonso  Wellington,  b.  1843; 
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Charles  Preston,  b.  1845 ;  Evaline,  b.  1847,  m.  Joseph 
Brown ;  Julia,  b.  1849,  m.  Asbury  Clark. 

872.  Wealthy  Jane,  b.  4  Mar.  1822 ;  m.  Henry  Blanchard  in 

Huron,  N.  Y.,  1841.  Ch. :  Melissa,  b.  1843;  Mary,  Henry, 
George.  Res.  Lake  Villa,  Ill.  (1899). 

873.  Joseph  Sandfobd,  b.  12  July  1825,  in  Rome,  X.  Y. 

Joseph  Preston  is  supposed  to  have  left  Connecticut 
about  1815  and  settled  in  Rome,  X,  Y. 

VI.  445.  Axsox  Peestox  (Tiras,  John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  30  June  1773; 
married  in  Moretown,  Vt.,  11  Dec.  1806,  Loascina  Hume. 

Tiras  Preston,  father  of  Anson,  was  living  in  Wea- 
thersfield,  Vt.,  as  early  as  1793  when  he  sold  land  in 
Ashford  and  is  called  of  Weathersfield.  He  probably 
left  Connecticut  betw'een  1783  and  1785  taking  his  fam- 
il,y  of  young  children  with  him. 

VI.  448.  Joux  Preston  (Tiras,  John,  Jacob,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  7  Sept.  1779;  died 
24  Dec.  1860;  married  Rebecca  Proctor;  bom  1785; 
died  1  Feb.  1852. 

Children : 

874.  Rebecca,  b.  21  Apr.  1807 ;  d.  15  Sept.  1867,  unm. 

875.  Jonathan  Lovejot,  b.  16  July  1816. 

876.  Mary  R.,  b.  11  Dec.  1818;  d.  4  Sept.  1843;  m.  Mar.  1839, 

William  Ray. 

- a  dau.,  b.  11  Dec.  1818. 

877.  Edna  Elvira,  b.  10  Jan.  1821,  in  Ascutneyville,  Vt. ;  d. 

there  15  Dec.  1884;  m.  there,  6  Apr.  1850,  Allen  Murray; 
b.  Cornish,  N.  H.,  6  Nov.  1819;  res.  (1896)  Ascutney¬ 
ville,  Vt.  Ch. :  Mary  Ella,  b.  12  Nov.  1852,  d.  11  Feb. 
1854 ;  Emma  Bell,  b.  1  Sept.  1854,  m.  22  Feb.  1874,  Fred 
W.  Blanchard,  res.  Ascutneyville  (1896)  ;  Ch. :  Carrie, 
Edna,  Nellie  Preston. 

John  Preston  probably  lived  and  died  in  that  part  of 
Weathersfield,  Vt.,  called  Ascutnevville. 


VI.  449.  Clark  Preston  (Tiras,  John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  22  Xov.  1781; 
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died  in  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  27  Apr.  1863 ;  married  there 
6  Dec.  1804,  Martha,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Mary 
Reed;  lx)rn  in  Westford,  Mass.,  31  Jan.  1783;  died  in 
Weathersfield,  Vt.,  31  Mar.  1868. 

Children : 

878.  George  Sumner,  b.  1  Sept.  1805,  in  Claremont,  N.  H. ;  m. 

Kate - ;  d.  22  Dec.  1854,  in  Newark,  Ohio;  no  ch. 

879.  William  Reed,  b.  3  June  1807,  in  Claremont,  N.  H. 

880.  Henry  Eaton,  b.  11  Apr.  1809,  in  Claremont,  N.  H, 

881.  Enos  Lovejov,  b.  11  Nov.  1811,  in  Weathersfield,  Vt. 

882.  ;Mary  Ann,  b,  7  Dec.  1815,  in  Weathersfield,  Vt. ;  m.  Samuel 

Allison ;  living  in  Lawrence  in  1895.  Ch. :  Charles,  d. 
in  Army  in  La. ;  Martha ;  Ellen ;  George,  m.  Nellie 
Preston  of  Dennysville,  Me.,  1  ch. 

883.  Albert,  b.  22  May  1822. 

Clark  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Weathers¬ 
field,  Vt.,  although  for  a  few  years  he  seems  to  have 
lived  in  Claremont,  H.,  where  the  first  three  children 
were  born. 

VI.  454.  Zebina  Preston  (Tiras,  John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  30  June 
1790;  died  there  6  July  1823;  married  Mary  Tarbell 
Woods;  probably  bom  in  Pepperell,  Mass.,  Oct.  1794; 
died  in  Baltimore,  Vt.,  4  Sept.  1873. 

Children,  born  in  Weathersfield : 

884.  Henry  T.,  b.  18  Feb.  1818;  d.  14  Aug.  1863,  Springfield, 

Vt. 

885.  Thomas,  b.  23  May  1819. 

886.  Mary  E.,  b.  23  Jan.  1822 ;  m.  1846,  Patrick  Bryant,  in 

Springfield,  Vt. ;  she  d.  9  Sept.  1889.  Ch. :  Augusta, 
b.  Feb.  1847  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  m.  Clinton  Daniels; 
Ella,  b.  11  May  1849,  d.  Oct.  1867;  Wallace  E.,  b.  15 
Aug.  1850,  m.  Stella  .T.  Sherwood;  Wayland  E.,  b.  16 
Apr.  1853,  m.  Helen  A.  Bryant;  Emma  A.,  b.  1  Aug. 
1854,  m.  F.  Z.  Preston. 

887.  Zebina,  b.  14  Feb.  1824 ;  d.  10  Nov.  1851,  in  Baltimore,  Vt. 

Zebina  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Weathers¬ 
field,  Vt. 
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VI.  475.  Capt.  Levi  Preston  (Asa,  John,  John, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Harwinton,  Conn.,  24  Dec. 
1762;  died  in  New  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  5  July  1811;  mar¬ 
ried  first - ;  married,  second,  Abigail - ,  bom 

1767;  she  married,  second,  Nathan  Rossiter  of  Williams- 
town.  Mass.,  and  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  8  Apr.  1847, 
aged  80. 

Children  by  first  marriage: 

888.  Ruhamah,  b.  — — ;  m.  26  Oct.  1815,  Abraham  P.  Van 

Vleck. 

889.  Asa,  b. - ;  m.  Sept.  1817,  Zilpha  Parsons. 

Child  by  second  marriage : 

890.  Daniei.  Hawley,  b.  18  April  1798,  in  Canaan,  Conn. 

Capt.  Levi  Preston  was  a  carpenter  and  built  the 
Church  in  New  Canaan,  N.  Y.  In  1786  he  sold  27 
acres  of  land  in  New  Canaan  to  Lupton  Warner  upon 
which  a  descendant,  Anna  Warner,  was  living  in  1897. 

Feb.  1817,  Asa  purchased  a  pew  in  the  Congregational 
Church  in  New  Canaan.  March  25,  1825,  Daniel  H. 
Preston  purchased  a  seat,  and  Widow  Abigail  bought  a 
seat  the  same  day.  Mrs.  Abigail  Preston  was  dismissed 
from  the  Church  in  New  Canaan  to  the  Church  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  1827.  This  may  be  about  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  Nathan  Rossiter. 

VI.  477.  Noah  Preston  (John,  John,  John,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  born  in  Harwinton,  Conn.,  23  Feb.  1763; 
died  in  Camden,  N.  Y.,  4  Apr.  1835;  married,  29  Dee. 
1785,  Honor  Rossiter:  born  28  Mav  1766;  died  22  Nov. 
1847. 

Children,  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn. : 

891.  Warren,  b.  4  Aiig.  1786. 

892.  Rosseteb,  b.  4  Feb.  1788. 

893.  William  Riley,  b.  4  Feb.  1790. 

894.  Honor,  b.  22  Mar.  1792;  m.  Calvin  Johnston,  11  Mar.  1811. 

(Ji. :  Rosseter,  Spencer,  Lorenzo,  Cornelia.  She  died 
30  Mar.  1819,  in  Camden.  N.  Y.  Rossiter  was  b.  16  Dec. 
1811,  went  to  Cal.  in  1849,  and  became  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  man  in  San  Francisco;  died  in  1886. 
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895.  Cyprian,  b.  13  Apr.  1794;  d.  26  May  1819,  at  Camden, 

X.  Y.,  unm. 

896.  Olive,  b.  1  Mar.  1796;  d.  17  Oct.  1815,  at  Camden,  N.  Y., 

unm. 

897.  Sabba,  b.  20  Apr.  1798;  d.  17  Mar.  1863;  married  1st, 

-  Howell;  m.  2nd,  Daniel  Northrop;  m.  3rd, - 

Wellman. 

898.  Lyman,  b.  11  Apr.  1800. 

899.  John  Stiles,  b.  21  May  1804. 

900.  Chandler  Bristol,  b.  18  June  1806. 

Noah  Preston  was  a  resident  of  both  Harwinton  and 
Litchfield  before  moving  to  New  York  State;  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Camden,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Noah  Preston  came  from 
Harwinton,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1800.  Their  large 
family  of  children  were  born  in  Conn.’’  “One  and  a 
fourth  mile  from  the  Village  ...  on  the  left  side  as 
you  are  going  toward  the  west  there  used  to  be  a  long 
wood  colored  house  built  and  occupied  by  Noah  Pres¬ 
ton;  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  and  possessed 
qualities  of  industry  and  perseverance.” 

Noah  Preston  appears  on  roll  of  Capt.  Josiah  Phelps’ 
Co.,  Col.  Phelps’  regt.,  pay  abstract  for  horses,  ordered 
on  tour  to  Norwalk  9  July  1779  (Conn.  Rev.  Rolls,  Conn. 
Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  8). 

Noah  Preston  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  received  a  pension 
as  a  private  in  Conn.  Militia;  70  years  of  age  in  1833. 
He  was  also  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Noah  Preston,  his  wife  Honor  and  son  William,  daugh¬ 
ter  Olive  and  son  Cyprian,  are  all  buried  in  the  Mexico 
Street  Cemetery-  in  Camden,  N.  Y. 

VI.  479.  John  Stiles  Pbeston  (John,  John,  John, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Harwinton,  5  Dec.  1769;  died 
there,  12  Dec.  1842 ;  married  there,  6  Mar.  1797,  Aure¬ 
lia,  daughter  of  Eli  and  -  (Loomis)  Dewey;  bom 

Hanvinton,  5  Sept.  1774;  died  16  Feb.  1837. 

Children,  born  in  Harwinton; 

901.  Mary,  b.  7  Jan.  1798 ;  m.  Nehemiah  Griffin,  a  farmer  of 
Plymouth,  Conn.;  she  d.  11  Sept.  1828.  Ch. :  Mary, 
Martha.  Wesley  N. 
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902.  Noah,  b.  18  Feb.  1800. 

903.  Mariitm,  b.  28  Dec.  1801;  d.  8  Aug.  1820. 

904.  Eli  Dewey,  b.  28  Mar.  1804. 

905.  Gardner,  b.  14  Apr.  1806. 

906.  John  Stiles,  b.  3  May  1808. 

907.  Aurelia,  b.  3  Feb.  1813 ;  m.  6  Sept.  1836,  Henrj'  Bancroft 

of  East  Windsor,  Conn.;  she  d.  13  Aug.  1884.  Ch. ; 
George  E.,  Henry  N.,  Miriam  A.,  res.  Forestville,  Conn., 
Julia  P.,  James  H.,  Frank  P.,  Frederick  B.,  Alfred  J., 
Jane  A. 

907a.  Pamela,  b.  3  Apr.  1815;  d.  11  May  1846;  m.  21  May  1839, 
Giles  L.  Gaylord  of  Torrington,  Conn.  Ch. :  Caroline. 

908.  James  Jackson,  b.  5  May  1817. 

John  Stiles  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Har- 
winton,  Conn.  He  was  twice  Representative  to  the 
Legislature  and  also  served  as  Selectman  and  Assessor. 

VI.  480.  Gardner  Preston  (Jolm,  John,  John, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Harwinton,  Conn.,  Feb.  1772; 
died  there,  3  July  1804;  married  there,  2  Dec.  1795, 
Berthena  l^pson ;  she  married  second,  Dea.  Ambrose  Cur¬ 
tiss*,  who  died  6  Mar.  1842,  aged  72  years;  she  was 
born  15  Sept.  1776;  died  at  Farmington,  Pa.,  27  July 
1853. 

Children,  born  in  Harwinton: 

909.  Dehora,  b.  24  Dec.  1796;  d.  6  Oct.  1880,  at  Lander,  Pa.; 

m.  28  May  1817,  Spencer  Johnson,  a  farmer  who  lived 
in  Farmington,  Pa.  Ch. :  Gardner,  Andrew,  Elihu  Spen¬ 
cer,  Henry,  Elihu  S.,  Maria,  Calvin,  Isaac,  Maria  Polly. 

910.  Nelson,  b.  7  Nov.  1798. 

911.  Maria,  b.  5  Dec.  1800;  d.  14  Apr.  1879;  m.  3  Mar.  1819, 

Dea.  Lent  Upson,  b.  27  May  1797;  d.  5  May  1870.  Ch. ; 
William,  b.  12  .\pr.  1820 ;  William  Nelson,  b.  20  July 
1822 ;  Lyman  Davis,  b.  19  Oct.  1824 ;  Nancy  Berthena, 
b.  15  July  1827;  Miles,  b.  9  Jan.  1830,  res.  Oneida,  N.  Y. ; 
Eliza  Jane,  b.  5  June  1832,  res.  111. ;  Angeline,  b.  19  Dec. 
1834;  Ashbel,  b.  7  Nov.  1837;  Spencer  Johnson,  b.  16 

*  Dea.  Ambrose  Curtiss,  by  first  wife  Lucy  Doolittle,  who  died 
29  May  1815,  aged  43,  had  nine  children :  Charles  Hastings, 
Ambrose,  Hall,  Oril  who  m.  Rossiter  Preston,  Mabel,  Amelia, 
Lucy  and  Sophronia. 
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Aug.  1840,  res.  Minneapolis;  Maria,  b.  7  July  1842,  m. 
Samuel  Scoville  of  Camden,  N.  Y.  Dea.  Lent  Upson 
lived  in  Camden,  N.  Y. 

912.  KlLEY,  b.  5  Apr.  1803. 

Gardner  Preston  was  a  member  of  the  r.«gislature, 
Selectman  and  Assessor. 

VI.  484.  Stephen  Preston  (Stephen,  John,  John, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Conn.,  1774^6;  married,  first 
in  N’ew  Haven ;  married  second,  Polly  Patterson  of 
Oneida  Co.,  X.  Y. ;  he  died  in  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.. 
X.  Y. 

Children  by  first  wife: 

913.  Cdabissa. 

914.  Lucy. 

Child  by  second  wife : 

915.  WlLUAM. 

Stephen  Preston  and  his  brother  Lewis  settled  in  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Madison  Co.,  X,  Y.  Stephen  died  there,  leaving 
one  son  and  two  daughters. 

VI.  486.  Lewis  Preston  (Stephen,  John,  John, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Conn.,  29  May  1786;  died  in 
Avon,  Livingston  Co.,  X.  Y.,  27  Apr.  1860 ;  married  in 
Hamilton,  X.  Y.,  27  Dec.  1808,  Susannah,  daughter  of 

Abijali  and  -  (Porter)  Snow;  born  in  Plainfield, 

Mass.,  14  Xov.  1785;  died  in  Avon,  11  Apr.  1862. 

Children,  born  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y. : 

916.  Electa,  b.  19  Xov.  1809 ;  d.  14  Oct.  1831,  in  Hamilton,  unm. 

917.  Lorin  roRTEB,  b.  16  Mar.  1812. 

918.  Lyman  Osgood,  b.  27  May  1818. 

919.  Lewis  Orlando,  b.  17  Dec.  1820. 

920.  Julia  Ann,  b.  19  Xov.  1824;  m.  in  Hamilton,  Damon  Rich¬ 

mond;  d.  18  Feb.  1854  ;  no  children. 

921.  Susan  Maria,  b.  7  Xov.  1826 ;  d.  9  Sept.  1859,  in  Avon, 

unm. 

Lewis  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Hamilton, 
X.  Y.  In  1856,  his  son,  Lyman  O.,  moved  to  Avon, 
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N.  Y.,  and  the  father  and  mother  went  with  him  and 
died  there. 

Stephen  Preston,  father  of  Lewis,  removed  from 
Connecticut  to  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  when  Lewis  was 
about  six  years  old,  and  his  farm  is  said  to  have  joined 
that  of  the  New  Lebanon  Shakers.  After  the  death  of 
Stephen  Preston,  his  sons,  Lewis  and  Stephen,  removed 
to  Hamilton. 

VI.  496.  Joseph  Preston  (Daniel,  Joseph,  John, 
Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  3  Dec.  1781: 
died  in  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  3  Mar.  1848 ;  married  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  Oct.  1811,  Sally,  daughter  of  Philip  Bowen; 
born  in  Rhode  Island,  6  Apr.  1781;  died  in  Brockport, 
N.  Y.,  24  Apr.  1830. 

Children,  born  in  Brockport,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

922.  Ambrose,  b.  6  Apr.  1813. 

923.  Philip,  b.  28  May  1815 ;  d.,  aged  about  2  yrs. 

924.  Daniel,  b.  28  May  1815. 

925.  Sylvester,  b.  25  Nov.  1816. 

926.  Sabra,  b.  15  Aug.  1818;  d.  16  Oct.  1902;  m.  28  Oct.  1852, 

Jonathan  Men  Muir,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  d.  11  July 
1900.  Ch. :  Ambrose  Preston,  b.  6  Sept.  1854,  m.  23  Jan. 
1895,  at  Albany,  Mettje  Arend  DeBoer,  res.  Albany; 
Charles  Bowen,  b.  6  Sept.  1854,  d.  1  July  1855;  Alice 
Sabra,  b.  31  Jan.  1861,  d.  26  Nov.  1862. 

927.  Emily',  b.  3  June  1820;  d.  31  Aug.  1872;  m.  Ora  Cooley 

near  Brockport,  N.  Y.  Ch. :  Fred,  w’ho  d.  young,  unm. 

928.  Josephine,  b.  9  Oct.  1823;  d.  11  Feb.  1899,  in  Shell  Rock, 

la. ;  m.  in  Sparta,  Wis.,  23  Oct.  1856,  Robert  Stanley ; 
d.  28  May  1909 ;  Robert  Stanley  served  two  years  in 
Civil  War.  Ch. :  William  Robert,  b.  14  Apr.  1858,  m. 
Helen  Rosetta  Shorter,  16  May  1880;  George  Preston, 
b.  12  July  1860,  m.  12  Sept.  1881,  Emma  Rosalie  Moyer, 
res.  Shell  Rock,  la. 

929.  George,  b.  10  May  1825 ;  d.  9  Nov.  1864 ;  m.  Emily  Cooley, 

who  was  living  in  1912  in  Brockport,  N.  Y. ;  no  children. 

930.  Catherine,  b.  8  Apr.  1827 ;  m.  4  Mar.  1851,  Chauncey  Col¬ 

ton  Elwell,  in  Brockport,  N.  Y.  Ch. :  Ida,  b.  5  Mar.  1854, 
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June  1873 ;  with  her  husband  she  did  High  School  work ; 
after  his  death  she  became  a  successful  farmer  and 
lectured  on  poultry  culture  and  domestic  science  for 
twenty  years  in  the  farm  institutes  of  more  than  a 
dozen  states. 

Joseph  Preston  was  a  farmer;  he  moved  to  Brockport, 
X.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  to  which  he  gave  considerable 
land.  He  was  drafted  in  the  War  of  1812,  but  was 
honorably  discharged  because  of  his  wife’s  severe  illness. 

VI.  497.  Daniel  Preston  (Daniel,  Joseph,  John, 
Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  3  Mar.  1773; 
married  Abigail  Clark;  born  in  Preston,  Conn.,  5  Feb. 
1788. 

Children,  born  in  Preston,  Conn.: 

931.  Asenath  Clark,  b,  11  Oct.  1812. 

932.  Elisha  Aaron,  b.  22  June  1816. 

933.  Ebenezeb  C.,  b.  23  Sept.  1823. 

VI.  499.  Elisha  Preston  (Daniel,  Joseph,  John, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Lisbon,  Conn.,  16  May,  1787; 
died  there,  19  May  1873,  aged  75  (G.  S.)  ;  married  in 
Lisbon,  Marj',  daughter  of  David  and  Susannah  (Law¬ 
rence)  Gorton;  born  in  Lisbon,  3  Jan.  1795;  died  in 
Scotland,  Conn.,  23  June  1875,  aged  80  (G.  S.). 

Children  born  in  Lisbon,  Conn.: 

934.  Eliza  Jane,  b.  14  Sept.  1818;  d.  1883;  m.  19  Apr.  1843, 

Harvey  G.  Alexander  of  Voluntown,  Conn.,  who  resided 
in  Scotland,  Conn.  Ch. :  1.  Henry  P.,  b.  1845,  d.  1847 ; 
2.  Eliza  Maria,  b.  1847,  d.  1865;  3.  William  Henry,  b. 
7  Aug.  1849,  m.  Stella  E.,  dau.  of  Shepherd  P.  Parker, 
18  June  1872,  in  Quincy,  III.;  ch. :  (a)  Lila  M.,  b.  10 
Sept.  1873,  m.  Wing  B.  Allen,  Omaha,  Neb.,  dau.  Jane 
Elizabeth  Allen ;  (b)  Sara  E.,  b.  July  1881,  m.  Ashby 
D.  Cleveland  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  1905,  at  Salt 
Lake  City;  4.  Jane  Elizabeth,  b.  1851,  d.  1869. 

935.  Lydia  Maria,  b.  17  July  1820;  d.  unmarried. 

936.  Deborah  Morgan  Killam,  b.  18  July  1822 ;  m.  Jedediah 

Baldwin  of  Canterbury,  Conn.  Ch. :  1.  Helen;  2.  Elisha 
P.,  m.  Marj’  Ray  of  Norwich;  3.  Mary. 

937.  Joseph  Tyler,  b.  3  .Apr.  1824. 
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938.  Aabon  Lee,  b.  13  Mar.  1826. 

939.  Tabitha  B.,  b.  11  Mar.  1828 ;  m.  William  Ford  of  Nor¬ 

wich,  Conn.  Ch. ;  1.  Harriet ;  2.  William ;  3.  daughter. 

940.  Sarah  Ann,  b.  27  July  1830;  m.  Lyman  Burnap  of  Nor¬ 

wich,  Conn.;  living  in  1895,  in  Versailles,  Conn.  Ch.: 

1.  Mary  Jane,  b.  7  Aug.  1849 ;  2.  Frank ;  3.  Edward. 

941.  Martha  E.,  b.  20  July  1832 ;  m.  Charles  Burdick  of  Willi- 

mantic.  Conn.  Ch. :  1.  Charles ;  2.  Edward. 

942.  Hcldah  Pride,  b.  27  May  1834 ;  m.  George  Lawton,  magis¬ 

trate,  of  Hanover,  Conn. ;  no  children. 

943.  Alfred  Huntington,  b.  13  Apr.  1837. 

944.  Albert  Francis,  b.  1840. 

Elisha  Preston  was  a  fanner  and  lived  in  the  part  of 
Norwich  which  was  in  1786  set  off  as  Lisbon.  Elisha 
occupied  the  farm  of  his  father  which  was  in  1912  owned 
by  his  son  Alfred  H.  Preston. 

VI.  501.  Samuel  Decatur  Preston  (Samuel, 
William,  John,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Calais,  Vt.,  3 
Jan.  1812;  died  in  Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  1856;  married 
in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  13  July  1841,  Katherine  Pauline, 
daughter  of  Ira  and  Elsie  (Short)  Clarke;  born  in  More- 
town,  Vt.,  8  Nov.  1822;  died  in  Columbus,  0.,  4  Dec. 
1889. 

Children  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio: 

945.  Eloise,  b.  1  June  1842;  m.  4  Dec.  1861,  George  W.  Sinks, 

a  banker  in  Columbus,  O.  Ch. :  Clinton  Preston,  b.  23 
Aug.  1862,  m.  Leona  Gibbs  of  Albion,  N.  Y. ;  Ann  Eliza, 
b.  9  Apr.  1870,  m.  7  Nov.  1894,  Richard  Jones  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. ;  Frederick  Nichols,  b.  24  Aug.  1872,  m.  28 
June  1899,  Katherine  DeFord  Thurman  of  Columbus; 
Frederick  Nichols  Preston  was  a  lawyer  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

946.  Frederick,  b.  15  May  1844 ;  d.  aged  5  years. 

947.  Effie,  b.  Aug.  1847;  d.  Nov.  1847. 

948.  Effie  Deshler,  b.  10  Jan.  1850;  m.  17  Nov.  1885,  Frank  S. 

Taylor;  res.  Orange  City,  Florida. 

949.  Annette  Clarke,  b.  10  May  1853;  m.  9  Jan.  1873,  Alonzo 

B.  Coit ;  res.  Columbus,  O.  Ch. :  Elizabeth,  b.  17  Mar. 
1874,  m.  Harry  Williams  of  Youngstown,  O. ;  Henrj',  b. 
5  Dec.  1878,  m.  Mary  E.  Sample ;  Alonzo  Preston,  b.  10 
Mar.  1884. 
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950.  Eva  Moose,  b.  19  Dec.  1855;  d.  25  Dec.  1885;  m.  25  Sept. 

1882,  Ben.  S.  Prevatt;  resided  Orange  City,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Eloise  Preston  Sinks  writes:  “My  father  went 
west  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  nineteen  years  of  age  in  1831 ; 
taught  school  for  one  year;  then  became  a  dry  goods 
merchant.  Afterwards  sent  for  his  brother  Lorenzo 
whom  he  installed  as  partner  and  for  twenty  years  they 
were  most  successful  business  men.” 

VI.  503.  WiLLAED  Bainbbidge  Pbeston  (Samuel, 
William,  John,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Calais,  Vt.,  9 
Nov.  1815 ;  died  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  8  Dec.  1862 ;  mar¬ 
ried  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  7  Jan.  1840,  Angeline,  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Susanna  (Hobbs)  Shackford;  bora  in 
Duxbury,  Vt.,  19  July  1820;  died  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
14  Nov.  1883. 

Children : 

951.  Henby  Samuel,  b.  14  Feb.  1844,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

952.  Adaune  Coeilla,  b.  10  Apr.  1846;  m.  at  Columbus,  O.,  2 

May,  1867,  William  D.  Heyl  of  Columbus;  d.  28  July 
1894. 

953.  CoBA  Anoeune,  b.  11  July  1847,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  d. 

5  Dec.  1847. 

954.  Isabella  Fbancenia,  b.  25  Apr.  1849,  at  Columbus,  0. ; 

m.  at  Columbus,  O.,  24  Dec.  1878,  Lucius  C.  Snow  of 
Montpelier,  Vt. ;  res.  Urbana,  Ohio.  Ch. ;  Ida  Irene, 
b.  19  Apr.  1880 ;  d.  19  Jan.  1885 ;  Henry  Preston,  b. 
21  Nov.  1881 ;  Angeline,  b.  19  Nov.  1884 ;  Otto  Chauncey, 
b.  29  July  1887. 

955.  Pbentice  Vincent,  b.  3  Sept.  1851,  at  Columbus,  O. ;  d.  27 

Feb.  1859. 

956.  Ida  Coealia,  b.  15  Sept.  1855,  at  Columbus,  O. ;  m.  at  Co¬ 

lumbus  31  Oct.  1895,  William  D.  Heyl;  res.  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

957.  Rosanna  Lydia,  b.  18  Mar.  1860,  at  Columbus,  O. ;  d.  22 

Apr.  1864. 

William  Bainbridge  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived 
on  a  farm  near  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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OUR  NAVY  AND  THE  WEST  INDIAN  PIRATES 


By  Gabdnbb  W.  Allen. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXV,  page  56.) 

“The  persons  informed  Lieutenant  Hunter  their  ves¬ 
sel  had  been  taken  by  armed  men,  the  boat  they  were 
in  given  in  exchange,  with  a  promise  of  returning  in 
a  few  days  and  restoring  their  vessel.  The  next  day, 
off  Camrioca,  Lieutenant  Hunter  discovered  a  suspicious 
schooner  standing  to  sea  in  chase  of  a  vessel  in  sight. 
On  his  approach  the  schooner  tacked  and  made  for 
the  shore,  closely  pursued  by  the  boats.  The  crew  aban¬ 
doned  the  vessel  and  fled  to  the  wood,  where  they  were 
sought  for  in  vain.  She  proved  to  be  a  pirate,  mount¬ 
ing  one  gun  and  small  arms.  From  the  number  of 
nautical  instruments,  trunks  of  clothing,  rigging  and  sails, 
with  three  sets  of  American  colors  found  on  board,  she 
must  have  robbed  several  vessels.  From  stains  of  blood 
on  the  clothes  and  other  articles  on  board,  I  fear  the  un¬ 
fortunate  persons  to  whom  they  belonged  must  have  been 
murdered.”  Several  other  captures  of  pirates  were  made 
by  vessels  of  the  navy  in  October  and  November.^®* 

Commodore  Porter  returned  to  his  station  in  the  John 
Adams  early  in  November,  and  on  the  12th  arrived  at 
St.  Thomas.  Just  after  this  occurred  the  episode  known 
as  the  Foxardo  Affair. 

108  Am.  state  Papers,  Naval,  II,  255;  Niles,  November  6,  20, 
December  25,  1824;  Log  of  the  Porpoise. 
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In  October,  1824,  the  U.  S.  schooner  Beagle,  com¬ 
manded  bj  Lieutenant  Charles  T.  Platt,  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
Lieutenant  Platt  was  informed  that  goods  had  been  stolen 
from  the  store  of  Cabot,  Bailey  &  Co.,  American  citizens 
in  business  at  St.  Thomas.  It  was  believed  that  these 
goods  had  been  taken  to  Foxardo  (Fajardo),  a  small 
town  at  the  eastern  end  of  Porto  Rico.  Stephen  Cabot, 
a  member  of  the  firm  and  United  States  vice-consular 
agent,  requested  Platt  to  assist  in  recovering  the  property. 
Accordingly  the  Beagle  was  got  ready  for  sea  and  a  pilot 
was  taken,  also  a  clerk  of  the  injured  merchant  with  a 
a  letter  to  leading  citizens  of  Foxardo. 

At  six  P.  M.  October  26,  the  Beagle  anchored  in  Fox¬ 
ardo  harbor  with  colors  flying.  “Early  the  next  morning,” 
Lieutenant  Platt  afterwards  testified  in  a  Court  of  In¬ 
quiry,  “a  boat  came  alongside  with  a  message  from  the 
Captain  of  the  port,  who  said  he  would  be  happy  to  see 
me  on  shore.  1  inquired  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  vessel,  to  which  he  replied  yes.  Lest 
he  might  be  mistaken,  I  directed  him  to  inform  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  port  it  was  the  United  States  Schooner  Beagle 
and  that  I  should  be  on  shore  as  soon  as  possible.”^®* 

The  lieutenant  landed  and  went  directly  to  the  Captain 
of  the  port.  “I  informed  [him]  of  the  object  of  my  visit 
and  my  reasons  for  appearing  in  citizen’s  dress,  and  after 
producing  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Campos,  he  ap¬ 
peared  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  character  and  directed 
me  to  call  upon  the  Alcalde  and  inform  him.  I  called 
on  the  Alcalde  and  explained  to  him  my  object  and  again 
produced  the  letter  to  Mr.  Campos.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  character  and  appeared  very  much 
pleased  that  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  come  on  shore 
in  citizen’s  dress.  He  then  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt 
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that  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  goods  before  night, 
or  ascertain  where  they  were.”*®® 

The  friendly  aspect  of  affairs  then  took  on  a  change. 
While  taking  breakfast  at  a  public  house,  Platt  was  re¬ 
quested  to  call  at  the  Alcalde’s  office.  On  his  arrival  he 
inquired  for  that  official,  when  the  captain  of  the  port 
demanded  the  Beagle’s  register.  Platt  replied  that  a  man- 
of-war  carried  no  register  and  offered  to  show  his  com¬ 
mission  and  other  evidence.  He  was  then  put  under 
arrest,  but  was  allowed  to  send  for  his  commission  and 
uniform  on  board  the  Beagle.  When  these  were  brought, 
Platt  put  on  his  uniform  and  showed  his  commission. 
After  some  deliberation,  he  says,  “they  pronounced  the 
commission  a  forgery  and  me  a  damned  pirate,  and  ordered 
me  to  be  confined  in  the  jail.”  He  protested,  and  after 
ii  short  confinement  was  released  and  put  in  charge  of  a 
sentry.  Later  he  was  allowed  to  send  on  board  for  his 
orders,  which  seemed  to  make  more  of  an  impression.  A 
consultation  was  held,  which  resulted  in  his  release  and 
return  to  his  vessel.  He  then  lost  no  time  in  getting 
under  way.  Up  to  this  point,  Platt’s  testimony  before 
the  court  differs  slightly,  but  in  no  essential  particular, 
from  his  report  to  Commodore  Porter.*®® 

On  November  12,  Commodore  Porter  in  the  John 
Adams  came  into  St.  Thomas  and  Lieutenant  Platt  in¬ 
formed  him  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Poxardo.  Porter 
at  once  resolved  to  visit  Foxardo  and  obtain  redress  for 
tlie  insult  offered  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  to 
an  officer  of  the  navy.  The  next  morning  the  John 
Adams,  Beagle,  and  Grampus,  the  latter  commanded  by 
l.ieutenant  John  D.  Sloat,  got  under  way.  For  lack  of 
wind  they  made  slow  progress.  On  account  of  shallow 
water  and  dangerous  navigation  the  J ohn  Adams  anchored 
twenty-two  miles  from  Foxardo.  Her  boats,  carrying  over 
a  hundred  men,  were  taken  in  tow  by  the  Grampus.  The 
two  schooners  kept  on  through  the  night  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th  came  to  anchor  in  Foxardo  harbor, 
the  Grampus  off  a  battery  on  a  low  hill  near  the  beach, 
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the  Beagle  at  a  point  covering  the  proposed  landing 
place.^®’ 

A  landing  party,  comprising  about  two  hundred  officers 
and  men,  went  ashore.  One  of  the  barges  was  sent  to 
attack  the  battery  near  the  beach.  The  guns  were  trained 
in  a  threatening  manner  on  the  barge,  but  as  soon  as  the 
boat’s  crew  landed  the  Spaniards  ran  without  firing. 
There  were  two  guns,  18-pounders,  which  were  spiked. 
Meanwhile,  the  main  party  made  a  landing.  The  men 
were  armed  with  muskets,  bayonets,  pistols,  cutlasses  and 
boarding  pikes. 

Lieutenant  Stribling,  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  letter 
from  the  CJommodore  to  the  Alcalde,  was  sent  up  to  the 
town.  In  the  letter  Porter  represented  that  one  of  his 
officers  had  been  “shamefully  insulted  and  abused  in  your 
presence  by  the  Captain  of  the  port,  after  which  he  was 
sent  by  your  orders  to  prison  and  when  released  therefrom 
was  further  insulted  and  abused  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  ...  I  leave  it  entirely  to  your  choice  whether  you 
come  with  the  Captain  of  the  port  and  the  other  offenders 
to  me,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  me  as  to  the  part 
you  have  all  had  in  this  shameful  transaction,  or  to  await 
my  visit  at  your  town.  Should  you  decline  coming  to 
me,  I  shall  take  with  me  an  armed  force  competent  to 
punish  the  aggressors,  and  if  any  resistance  is  made,  the 
total  destruction  of  Foxardo  will  be  the  certain  and  imme¬ 
diate  consequence.”^®® 

Without  waiting  for  Stribling’s  return  with  the  Alcalde, 
or  a  message,  the  whole  party  took  up  the  march.  A 
guard  of  marines  was  left  \vith  the  boats,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  B.  Barton,  the  senior  marine 
officer  of  the  expedition.  A  marine  guard  of  about  twenty- 
five  men  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Horatio  N.  Crabb, 
another  officer  of  the  marine  corps,  was  sent  ahead  of  the 
main  body.  On  the  way  to  the  town,  about  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  another  battery  was  passed,  and  its  two  guns  spiked. 

Within  forty  rods  of  the  town,  before  which  a  body 
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of  sixty  or  seventy  armed  men  with  a  field-piece  was 
drawn  up,  Porter  halted.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  white  flag  appeared  with  Lieutenant  Stribling,  the 
Alcalde,  the  Captain  of  the  port,  and  an  interpreter.  The 
Alcalde  admitted  the  indignities  offered  to  Lieutenant 
Platt,  but  claimed  to  have  acted  under  orders.  Under 
threat  of  a  resort  to  force  of  arms,  and  at  the  dictation 
of  the  Commodore,  the  Alcalde  made  a  suitable  apology. 
“This  being  done,  we  proceeded  do^vn  to  the  beach.  Re¬ 
freshments  were  brought  down  and  we  returned  to  the 
vessels,”  which  weighed  anchor  and  went  to  sea.  The 
whole  transaction  consumed  about  three  hours.^^® 

The  next  day,  November  15,  Porter  wrote  his  report  to 
the  Navy  Department.  An  extract  will  give  his  point  of 
view.  “Indignant  at  the  outrages  which  have  so  repeat¬ 
edly  been  heaped  on  us  by  the  authorities  of  Porto  Rico, 
I  proceeded  to  this  place  [Passage  Island],  where  I  left 
the  ship  and  taking  with  me  the  schooners  Grampus  and 
Beagle  and  the  boats  of  the  John  Adams,  with  Capt. 
Dallas  and  part  of  his  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
]>roceeded  to  the  port  of  Foxardo.  ...  I  found  them 
preiiared  for  defence,  as  they  had  received  intimation 
from  St.  Thomas’s  of  my  intention  of  visiting  the  place. 
I  .  .  .  sent  in  a  flag  requiring  the  Alcalde  or  Governor, 
with  the  Captain  of  the  port,  the  principal  offenders,  to 
come  to  me  to  make  atonement  for  the  outrage,  giving 
them  an  hour  to  deliberate.  They  appeared  accordingly 
and  after  begging  pardon  (in  the  presence  of  all  the  offi¬ 
cers)  of  the  officer  who  had  been  insulted,  I  permitted 
them  to  return  to  the  to\\m,  on  their  promising  to  respect 
all  American  officers  who  may  visit  them  hereafter.”^^^ 

In  a  short,  curt  letter,  dated  December  27,  1824,  Sec¬ 
retary  Southard  expressed  his  strong  disapproval  of  the 
Commodore’s  “extraordinary  transactions  at  Foxardo,” 
ordered  him  to  return  “without  unnecessary  delay  to  this 
place,  to  furnish  such  explanations  as  may  be  required,” 
and  directed  him  to  turn  over  his  command  to  Captain 
Warrington.  Porter  replied,  January  30,  1825,  that  he 
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would  hold  himself  ready  to  justify  his  “conduct  in  every 
particular,  not  only  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature, 
and  highly  approved  precedent,  hut,  if  necessary,  by  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.”^^^ 

After  Porter’s  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  a  court  of  inquiry,  of  which  Captain  Isaac 
Chaiincey  was  president.  The  eoni’t  met  in  May,  1825, 
and  inquired  into  his  conduct  at  Foxardo,  and  later,  at 
his  own  request,  into  his  whole  conduct  of  the  campaign 
against  the  pirates.  The  report  of  the  court  on  its  first 
inquiry  was  unfavorable  to  Porter  and  resulted  in  his 
lieing  ordered  before  a  court-martial. 

In  concluding  its  report  on  the  whole  campaign,  the 
court  observed  “that  the  manner  in  which  the  squadron 
under  the  command  of  captain  Porter  was  employed,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  his  command,  appears  to  the  court  t«i 
have  been  highly  honorable  to  him  and  to  the  officers  and 
men;  that  the  said  forces  were  employed  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  piracy  in  the  most  effective  manner  in  which  they 
could  be  employed,  in  conformity  with  the  orders  and 
instructions  from  the  department;  and  that  no  part  of 
them  was  on  any  occasion  engaged  in  objects  of  inferior 
moment,  to  the  injury  of  the  public  sendee.”^ 

The  court  martial  was  held  in  July.  Captain  James 
Barron  was  president.  Its  verdict  was  that  Captain  Por¬ 
ter  be  sentenced  to  suspension  for  six  months.  Porter 
wrote  a  strong  defence  of  his  conduct,  which  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  document.  He  drew  a  parallel  between  his  actions 
and  those  of  General  Jackson,  when  he  entered  Florida 
in  pursuit  of  Indians,  for  which  he  received  only  praise. 
Porter  insisted  that  the  public  officials  of  Foxardo  were 
in  league  with  the  pirates,  of  which  there  can  be  no  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt.  Much  evidence  bearing  on  the  character 
of  the  place  was  collected. Porter  felt  that  he  had 
been  treated  with  injustice  and  the  next  year  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  navy. 
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During  the  months  between  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies  and  the  end  of  his  trial — in  his  correspondence 
and  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  his 
judges — Porter,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  high-spirited 
men,  was  not  always,  nor  even  usually,  conciliatory  and 
tactful,  and  doubtless  caused  irritation.  But  this  could 
have  influenced  only  men  of  small  natures.  His  great 
services  to  his  country  and  his  value  to  the  navy  should 
have  outweighed  his  offense,  if  indeed  any  existed.  Every 
true  American,  from  that  day  to  this,  knowing  the  facts, 
has  rejoiced  in  his  landing  at  Foxardo. 


VIII.  PORTER  RECALLED. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  fall  of  1824  and 
pick  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  Speaking  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
West  India  squadron,  the  court  of  inquiry  into  Commo¬ 
dore  Porter’s  conduct  reported  ‘‘that  everything  was  done 
towards  the  suppression  of  piracy  which  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  force  of  that  description  and  of  such  lim¬ 
ited  strength.  The  number  of  men  employed  was  small 
and  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  vessels  engaged  qualified  only 
for  a  particular  kind  of  operation.  Their  inconsiderable 
size  rendered  it  impracticable  to  carry  either  provisions 
or  water  for  any  length  of  time.  Repairs  were  frequently 
required,  the  stores  were  furnished  from  the  LTnited 
States,  and  the  cruises  therefore  necessarily  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  It  appears  also  that  the  confinement  of  the  officers 
and  men  in  the  small  schooners  and  barges  upon  the 
cruises  and  expeditions  in  which  they  were  unremittingly 
occupied,  exposed  both  by  day  and  night  to  the  baneful 
influence  of  a  noxious  climate,  the  necessities  which  drove 
them  continually  to  Key  West  for  the  purpose  of  repair¬ 
ing  the  vessels  and  procuring  supplies,  combined  to  en¬ 
gender  and  add  virulence  to  the  malignant  diseases  which 
broke  out  and  proved  so  destructive  to  life,  compelling 
for  two  successive  seasons  the  return  to  the  United  States 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  squadron.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the  officers  and 
men  have  eminently  entitled  themselves  to  the  com¬ 
mendations  which  they  have  received.”^^® 

On  the  subject  of  convoy  the  court  considered  that  the 
importance  of  protecting  trade  had  not  been  overrated 
and  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  “as  one  of  the  means 
of  suppressing  piracy.  By  affording  convoy  and  ade¬ 
quate  protection  to  private  commerce,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  inducements  to  piratical  adventure  was  removed.  .  .  . 
In  no  one  particular  does  it  appear  to  the  court  that  the 
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l)enefit8  produced  by  the  squadron  in  the  West  India  seas 
was  more  widely  diffused  or  greater  in  amount.  .  .  . 
Every  vessel  in  the  squadron,  in  addition  to  her  ordinary 
and  specific  duties,  was  engaged  in  affording  convoy  on 
all  occasions  and  in  every  quarter.  .  .  .  Lieut.  Skinner 
alone,  in  the  short  period  which  intervened  between  the 
:10th  March  and  the  3d  July  gave  convoy  to  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  vessels.””® 

One  of  the  encouragements  to  piracy  committed  on 
American  vessels  seems  to  have  been  the  undue  leniency 
with  which  those  who  were  captured  were  subsequently 
treated.  Pardon  bj^  the  President  often  followed  convic¬ 
tion  in  court  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  culprit  to 
his  evil  practices.  The  stern  justice  the  pirates  had 
learned  to  expect  from  the  British,  led  them  to  prefer 
Americans  as  their  prey.^^" 

A  particularly  atrocious  case  of  cold-blooded  murder 
was  reported  by  Lieutenant  McKcever,  commanding  the 
steamer  Sea  Gull.  The  story  came  to  him  from  Daniel 
Collins,  second  mate  of  the  brig  Betsey,  Captain  Ellis 
Hilton,  which  sailed  from  Wiscasset,  Maine,  for  Matan- 
zas  late  in  iJ7ovember,  1824:.  “The  Brig  was  cast  away 
on  one  of  the  Doubleheaded  Shot  Keys  about  tbe  21st 
of  December,  when  the  officers  and  crew,  seven  in  num- 
])er,  took  the  long  boat  and  steered  for  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
and  the  next  day  made  one  of  the  Keys  about  20  leagues 
to  windward,  at  which  place  they  found  two  fishing  huts 
and  five  men,  with  whom  the  Captain  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  brought  with  himself  and  crew  to  Matanzas. 
'Ilie  night  previous  to  their  intended  departure,  which 
was  two  days  after  their  landing,  one  of  the  fishermen 
was  absent  during  the  whole  night.  When  they  were 
on  the  point  of  shoving  off,  they  were  boarded  and  taken 
possession  of  by  a  boat  having  ten  men  on  board,  aimed 
with  muskets,  blunderbusses,  and  cutlasses,  which  the 
fishermen  told  them  when  first  seen  was  the  King’s 
launch,  who  soon  after  tied  the  Captain  and  crew  of  the 
Betsey,  put  them  into  the  perogues  of  the  fishermen,  and 
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taking  them  into  a  little  lagoon  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  huts,  where  they  left  their  boat,  taking  with  them 
no  other  arms  than  cutlasses,  they  deliberately  com¬ 
menced  an  indiscriminate  murder  by  cutting  off  the  head 
of  Captain  Hilton,  which  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  dis¬ 
patching  the  others.  The  informant  was  knocked  over¬ 
board  by  a  blow  and  finding  that  he  had  broken  the  cord 
with  which  he  was  tied,  ran  through  the  water  (about 
knee  deep)  and  swamps,  followed  by  two  of  the  mur¬ 
derers,  but  fortunately  effected  his  escape,  after  witness¬ 
ing  the  murder  of  his  comrades  with  the  exception  of 
one,  who  had  also  broken  his  cord  and  was  trying  to 
escape,  but  presumes  that  he  was  overtaken,  being  very 
closely  pursued  by  two  or  three.  The  informant  on  the 
sixth  day  got  to  an  estate  called  Santa  Clara  on  the  Rio 
Palma,  where  he  received  some  nourishment  and  rest 
and  continued  his  route  to  Matanzas,  where  he  arrived 
last  evening,  presented  himself  to  Captain  Holmes  of  the 
American  ship  Shamrock,  belonging  to  the  same  owners 
(Mr.  A.  Wood  of  Wiscasset).  Captain  H.  immediately 
recognized  him  and  says  that  he  is  a  sober,  honest,  and 
upright  man.””® 

After  his  return  to  Wiscasset,  Daniel  Collins  published 
a  narrative  of  the  cruise  of  the  Betsey,  in  which  he  gives 
a  gruesome  account  of  the  killing  of  her  captain  and 
first  mate.  “They  seized  Captain  Hilton  by  the  hair, 
bent  his  head  and  shoulders  over  the  gunwhale,  and  I 
could  distinctly  hear  them  chopping  the  bone  of  the  neck. 
They  then  wrung  his  neck,  separated  the  head  from  the 
body  by  a  slight  draw  of  the  sword,  and  let  it  drop  into 
the  water.  There  was  a  dying  shriek,  a  convulsive 
struggle,  and  all  I  could  discern  was  the  arms  dangling 
over  the  side  of  the  canoe  and  the  ra^ed  stump  pouring 
out  the  blood  like  a  torrent.  There  was  an  imploring 
look  in  the  innocent  and  youthful  face  of  Mr.  Merry 
that  would  have  appealed  to  the  heart  of  anyone  but  a 
Pirate.  As  he  arose  on  his  knees,  in  the  posture  of  a 
penitent  supplicating  for  mercy  even  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  he  was  prostrated  with  a  blow  of  the  cutlass, 
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his  bowels  gushing  out  of  the  wound.  They  then  pierced 
him  through  the  breast  in  several  places  with  a  long 
pointed  knife,  and  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear.””* 

That  the  comparative  apathy  and  indifference  of  ear¬ 
lier  years,  the  failure  to  realize  the  situation  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  the  part  of  governmental  authorities  in  the 
United  States,  had  finally  disappeared,  was  shown  by  the 
voluminous  reports  of  the  navy  department  and  of  con¬ 
gressional  committees,  and  presidential  messages.  All 
this  discussion  was  based  on  knowledge  of  conditions 
derived  from  the  numerous  reports  of  naval  officers  and 
governmental  agents  in  the  islands  and  the  frequent  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  robbery  and  murder. 

The  commercial  agent  at  Havana,  Thomas  Randall, 
furnished  much  information,  which,  however,  in  Commo¬ 
dore  Porter’s  opinion  was  not  always  fair  to  the  navy. 
.V  letter  from  Randall  to  Secretary  Adams,  October  31, 
1824,  after  relating  further  piracies,  continues:  “It  can¬ 
not  be  endured  that  this  band  of  remorseless  wretches 
should  be  suffered  longer  to  cumber  the  earth.  The  rob¬ 
beries  and  cruelties  of  the  Barbary  States,  which  have 
so  often  roused  all  Christendom  to  arms,  were  trifling 
in  extent  and  ferocity,  compared  with  those  of  the  pirates 
of  Cuba.  It  is  in  vain  for  commercial  nations  to  rely 
for  security  upon  mere  preventive  measures  at  sea  or 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  and  people  of  this 
island  to  extirpate  it.  .  .  .  Even  the  present  Governor, 
characterized  as  he  is  for  firmness  and  moral  courage, 
feels  his  power  too  precarious  at  this  crisis  to  venture 
upon  the  measures  of  rigor  and  severity  essential  to  its 
suppression.  .  .  .  The  unprincipled  and  wicked  have 
obtained  the  complete  ascendency  and  the  honest  few 
dare  not  denounce  or  pursue  the  criminals.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  pirates  must  be  pursued  by  foreign 
forces  into  their  retreats  on  land,  and  this  community 
coerced  by  a  severe  and  just  retribution  to  aid  in  eject¬ 
ing  those  miscreants  from  its  bosom.”  He  discourages 
the  carrying  of  specie  in  vessels  of  war  for  the  use  of 
American  merchants,  one  of  the  minor  duties  imposed 
Jiarrative  of  Daniel  Collins,  25. 
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on  the  West  India  squadron.  “If  the  benefit  to  com¬ 
merce  by  this  medium  for  the  transportation  of  specie, 
be  of  sufiicient  importance,  it  may  be  effected  by  vessels 
especially  designated  for  that  purpose.  But  experience 
shows  that  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  specie,  on  the  late  system,  are  incompatible.”^^® 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  Havy  Department,  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  Secretary  Southard  mentions  the  difficulty  of  pur¬ 
suing  the  pirates  on  land  and  the  necessity  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  local  governments.  “Unless  this  co-op¬ 
eration  be  obtained,  additional  means  ought  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Executive,  to  be  used  in  such  manner  as 
exjierience  shall  dictate.”  The  secretary  expresses  the 
same  views  three  weeks  later,  to  Hon.  B.  W.  Crownin- 
shield,  chairman  of  the  naval  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  dwells  on  the  need  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  boats  to  chase  the  pirates  into  creeks  and  inlets. 
To  carry  so  many  boats,  large  vessels  must  be  provided. 
“I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  three  or  more 
frigates  or  sloops  of  war,  as  an  addition  to  the  forces 
now  in  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  small  vessels.  The  sloops  would  be  as 
competent  to  the  object  as  the  frigates  and  would  be  much 
less  expensive.  We  cannot,  however,  detach  that  or  even 
a  less  number  from  the  stations  where  they  now  are  with¬ 
out  weakening  our  squadrons  too  much.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  them,  which  can  be  done  in  less  time  and 
at  less  expense  than  w’ould  require  to  repair  and  fit  for 
sea  the  same  number  of  frigates.  ...  In  addition  to 
this  provision,  our  officers  should  be  authorized  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  pirates  wherever  they  may  fly.  .  .  .  The  right 
to  follow  should  be  extended  to  the  settled  as  w'ell  as 
the  unsettled  parts  of  the  Islands;  and  should  this  prove 
ineffectual,  a  resort  will  be  necessary  to  such  a  general 
and  rigorous  blockade,  as  will  make  both  the  local  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  their  subjects  feel  that  their  interest,  as 
well  as  their  honor,  requires  a  respect  for  our  rights  and 
the  rights  of  humanity.  For  such  an  extremity  the  pro¬ 
posed  sloops  of  war  will  be  indispensable.”^^^ 
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The  President’s  annual  message  recommends  an  in¬ 
creased  naval  force  and  speaks  of  the  amphibious  nature 
of  the  pirates,  acting  by  sea,  along  shore,  and  on  land. 
Their  atrocious  practices  “must  be  attributed  to  the 
relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  the  local  governments,  since 
it  is  not  doubted,  from  the  high  character  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Cuba,  who  is  well  known  and  much  respected 
here,  that  if  he  had  the  power  he  would  promptly  sup¬ 
press  it.” 

A  body  of  merchants  in  Portland  addressed  a  memorial 
to  Congress.  Portland  and  other  Maine  ports  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  in 
lumber.  The  memorial  rehearsed  the  whole  subject  and 
suggested  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  cruisers. 
“During  the  summer  and  sickly  season,  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  ports  in  that  cli¬ 
mate,  but  from  necessity  or  in  pursuit  of  pirates;  by 
which  means  our  commerce  would  be  effectually  guarded 
and  the  health  of  our  brave  seamen  effectually  se- 
eured.”*^^ 

The  New  York  merchants  advised  “authorizing  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  to  arm  for  their  own  protection,  .  .  .  that 
the  squadron  on  the  Cuban  station  should  be  reinforced, 
that  decoy  vessels  should  be  employed,  and  that  ships 
of  war  be  furnished  with  additional  launches  and  boats 
calculated  to  pursue  the  pirates  into  their  retreats  and 
fastnesses.”  These  memorials  were  presented  in  Decem¬ 
ber.*^® 

The  end  of  the  year  found  the  situation  in  the  West 
Indies  still  occupying  a  great  deal  of  public  attention. 
Early  in  1825  Congress  attempted  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem.  The  foreign  relations  committee  of 
the  Senate  in  a  report  refers  to  the  evil  as  “ascribable 
to  the  asylum  afforded  the  banditti  in  the  colonies  of 
Spain,”  and  speaks  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  satisfaction 
from  the  Spanish  government  —  efforts  resulting  only  in 
vague  promises  on  the  part  of  that  power.  “Spain  had 
been  solemnly  warned  that  if  she  did  not  promptly  ac- 
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quit  herself  of  her  obligations  to  us  on  this  subject,  our 
government  would  be  constrained  from  the  nature  of  the 
outrages  to  become  its  own  avenger  and,  availing  itself 
of  its  own  resources,  protect  the  commerce  and  lives  of 
the  American  citizens  from  destruction.  .  .  .  An  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  local  authorities,  accompanied  with 
a  request,  that  if  from  weakness  they  were  unable  to 
exterminate  the  hordes  of  banditti  who  took  shelter  from 
pursuit  within  their  territories,  that  permission  might  be 
given  our  forces  to  pursue  them  on  land.  This  has  been 
denied  on  the  vain  punctilio  of  national  dignity.  The 
IKtsture  in  which  Spain  now  stands  is  that  of  connivance 
in  these  injuries  or  incapacity  to  prevent  them.”  The 
committee  intimates  that  if  it  believed  the  conduct  of 
Spain  wilful,  it  would  favor  a  resort  to  war,  but  under 
the  circumstances  would  recommend  only  measures 
thought  to  be  indispensable.^-* 

At  the  same  time  the  House  naval  committee  consid¬ 
ered  methods  of  eariying  on  the  work.  The  means  al¬ 
ready  ‘‘employed  have  displayed  the  vigilance  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  activity,  zeal,  and  devotion  of  the  oflScers 
and  seamen  who  have  been  assigned  to  that  perilous 
service.  ...  It  becomes  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  adapt  the  force  to  the  existing  character  of  the  evil, 
and  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  species 
of  force  which  can  be  employed  in  future,  while  the 
pirates  are  confined  to  small  craft,  are  the  boats  and 
launches  which  are  attached  to  larger  vessels.  Sloops 
of  war  of  the  largest  class  may  be  well  provided  with 
launches  and  boats,  of  which  several  might  be  constantly 
employed  in  ferreting  out  these  marauders  and  bringing 
them  to  condign  punishment.”  The  question  of  arming 
merchantmen  is  discussed.  “The  committee  believe  that 
if  a  considerable  number  of  trading  vessels  should  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  for  resistance  and  a  few  instances  of 
successful  resistance  should  be  the  consequence,  the  effect 
would  be  highly  salutary  and  would  greatly  discourage 
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these  banditti  bj  rendering  their  vocation  dangerous  and 
fruitless. 

The  President  in  a  special  message  to  the  Senate,  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1825,  joined  in  the  discussion  and  presented 
three  expedients.  “One,  by  the  pursuit  of  the  offenders 
to  the  settled  as  well  as  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  Island 
from  whence  they  issue;  another,  by  reprisal  on  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants;  and  a  third,  by  the  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  those  islands.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
neither  of  these  measures  can  be  resorted  to  in  a  spirit 
of  amity  with  Spain,  otherwise  than  in  a  firm  belief  that 
neither  the  Government  of  Spain  nor  the  Government 
of  either  of  the  islands  has  the  power  to  suppress  that 
atrocious  practice,  and  that  the  United  States  interpose 
their  aid  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  is 
of  equal  importance  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  Acting 
on  this  principle,  the  facts  which  justify  the  proceeding 
being  universally  known  and  felt  by  all  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  in  that  sea,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  neither 
will  the  Government  of  Spain  nor  the  Government  of 
either  of  those  islands,  complain  of  a  resort  to  either 
of  those  measures,  or  to  all  of  them,  should  such  resort 
lx;  necessary.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  a  power  com¬ 
mensurate  Avith  either  resource  be  granted  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  to  be  exercised  according  to  his  discretion  and  as 
circumstances  may  imperiously  require.”^^® 

A  report  of  the  House  foreign  relations  committee, 
January  31,  attributes  to  the  blockade  declared  by  Gen- 
ei-al  Morales,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces,  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  “most  of  the  evils  since  suffered  by  all 
commercial  nations  in  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico.”  Discussing  the  subject  of  arming  merchantmen,  the 
committee  says:  “There  is  no  law  forbidding  such  defen¬ 
sive  armament,  nor  is  any  law  required  to  justify  it.  It 
is,  however,  asserted  that  the  restraints  upon  the  arma¬ 
ment  of  merchant  vessels  are  inconvenient  and  oppressive 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed.  The  only  provision 
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on  this  subject  is  that  which  requires  bond  and  security 
to  be  given  to  prevent  an  unlawful  use  of  the  armed  ves¬ 
sel — a  provision  which  should  not  be  changed,  an  adher¬ 
ence  to  which  the  best  interest  of  commerce  requires.” 
For  the  pursuit  of  pirates  on  land,  the  committee  deemed 
an  act  of  Congress  unnecessary.  Being  criminals  against 
all  nations,  they  are  punishable  in  every  tribunal  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  to  hunt  them  down.  “The  pursuit  of 
a  mutual  enemy  into  the  territory  of  a  friendly  or  allied 
power  is  a  right  of  war;  it  cannot  be  deemed  a  violation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  that  power;  it  confers  a  favor  and 
imposes  upon  him  an  obligation  of  gratitude.  .  .  .  In¬ 
structions  have  been  given  to  our  naval  commanders  to 
pursue  and  capture  on  Spanish  territory  pirates  who 
seek  refuge  or  concealment  there.  The  Government  of 
Spain  has  been  duly  warned  of  the  existence  of  these  or¬ 
ders;  it  knows  that  they  will  be  obeyed.  No  remon¬ 
strance  has  been  made  by  it — no  objections  have,  as  far 
as  the  committee  have  been  informed,  been  urged.  The 
acquiescence  of  Spain  is  all  that  should  be  desired.  A 
distinction  is  supposed  to  exist  between  pursuit  of  pirates 
on  lands  uninhabited  and  on  those  inhabited,  and  it  is 
imagined  that  the  authority  of  Congress  is  necessary  to 
justify  pursuit  in  the  latter  case,  while  in  the  former, 
the  power  of  the  Executive  alone  is  sufficient.  The  com¬ 
mittee  do  not  admit  the  correctness  of  this  distinction. 
Fresh  pursuit  is  justifiable  in  either  case,  if  necessary 
to  the  capture  of  the  pirate.  There  is  greater  danger  of 
collision  with  the  friendly  power  when  the  object  of  pur¬ 
suit  flies  into  a  settled  country  and  greater  care  is  requi¬ 
site  to  avoid  giving  offense,  but  the  same  principles  apply 
to  either  case  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  Congress 
should  legislate  to  justify  the  capture  of  pirates  as  to 
authorize  the  pursuit  of  them  into  any  place  of  refuge 
inhabited  or  unsettled.” 

On  January'  1,  1825,  Commodore  Porter  reported  the 
disposition  of  his  cruisers  as  follows :  “The  Hornet,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  cruizing  along  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  between 
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Cape  Cruz  and  [Cape  San]  Antonio;  the  Porpoise,  Skin¬ 
ner,  and  Weazel,  Boannan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the 
Grampus,  Sloat,  and  the  Beagle,  Platt,  to  windward  and 
to  the  coast  of  Columbia ;  the  steam  galliot  Sea  Gidl,  the 
schooner  Ferret,  Bell,  barges  Diablita  and  Mosquito  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mantanzas;  and  corvette  John  Ad¬ 
ams,  DallaSj  and  the  schooner  Terrier,  Paine,  at  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Island.  There  are  three  barges  here  but  no  men.”^^® 
In  February  Captain  Lewis  Warrington  arrived  in  the 
John  Adams  and  assumed  command  of  the  West  Indian 
station,  relieving  Captain  Porter,  who  immediately  re¬ 
turned  on  the  same  ship  to  the  United  States. 
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In  1825  the  frigate  Constellation,  Captain  Melancthon 
T.  Woolsey  was  added  to  the  West  India  squadron.  The 
Wild  Cat  was  lost  in  1824  and  the  Ferret  early  in  1825. 
The  Greyhound  and  Jackall,  being  much  out  of  repair, 
were  sold.  There  were  few  if  any  other  changes  in  the 
force. 

A  case  of  friendly  and  effective  co-operation  with  local 
authorities  was  reported  by  Lieutenant  John  D.  Sloat, 
commanding  the  Grampus,  in  a  letter  written  at  St. 
Thomas,  March  12,  to  Secretary  Southard.  “Having 
learned  that  several  vessels  had  been  robbed  by  Pirates 
near  Foxardo  and  that  two  sloops”  of  those  taken  “were 
equipped  and  cruizing  as  Pirates,  I  obtained  two  small 
sloops  at  this  place,  free  of  expense,  by  the  very  cordial 
co-operation  of  his  Excellency,  Governor  Von  Scholten 
of  St.  Thomas,  who  promptly  ordered  ...  a  temporary 
embargo,  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  intelligence  to 
the  Pirates,  which  sloops  I  manned  and  armed  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenants  Pendergrast  and  Wilson. 
...  We  sailed  on  the  first  of  March  and  examined  every 
place  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Ponce  without  success, 
although  we  got  frequent  information  of  them.  We 
anchored  at  Ponce  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  and  took  our 
men  and  officers  on  board  [the  Grampus^  ;  the  next 
morning  at  10  o’clock  a  sloop  was  seen  off  the  harbor, 
beating  to  the  eastward,  which  was  very  confidently  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  one  of  those  fitted  out  by  the  pirates.  I 
again  got  one  of  the  sloops  and  manned  her  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Pendergrast  .  .  .  with  [three 
officers  and]  twenty-three  men,  who  sailed  in  pursuit. 
The  next  day  at  3  o’clock  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fall  in  with  her  in  the  harbor  of  Boca  del  Infiemo,  which 
is  very  large  and  has  many  hiding  places,  where  an  action 
commenced  that  lasted  forty-five  minutes,  when  the  pi¬ 
rates  ran  their  sloop  on  shore  and  jumped  overboard. 
Two  of  them  were  found  killed  and  ten  of  those  which 
escaped  to  the  shore  were  taken  by  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
five  or  six  of  whom  were  wounded  and  amongst  them 
the  famous  piratical  chief  Cofrecinas,  who  has  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  coast  and  the  rallying  point  of  the  pirates 
in  this  vicinity.  As  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  he  had 
fifteen  or  sixteen  men  on  board  and  was  armed  with  one 
four-p)ounder  and  muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  knives 
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for  his  men.  The  sloop  was  got  off  and  arrived  safe 
with  our  tender  at  this  place  last  evening,  and  I  am  happy 
to  add  that  none  of  our  people  received  any  injury  and 
all  have  returned  in  good  health.  ...  I  received  every 
assistance  from  the  authorities  of  Ponce  whilst  there 
and  they  showed  every  desire  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  expedition.”  Lieutenant  Sloat  reported  this  affair  to 
the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  and  received  that  official’s 
profuse  thanks  and  promises  of  co-operation.  An  order 
was  issued  to  the  local  authorities  throughout  the  island 
to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  the  Americans.**® 

The  cordial  and  friendly  attitude  of  Don  Miguel  de 
la  Torres,  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  was  especially  gratify¬ 
ing,  because  he  had  hitherto  been  somewhat  hostile 
towards  Americans  and  had  been  irritated  by  the  Fox- 
ardo  incident.  Of  the  final  chapter  in  the  history  of 
this  particular  band  of  outlaws,  Sloat  wrote  to  Secretary 
Southard  from  St.  Thomas,  April  5.  “On  my  arrival 
at  this  place  yesterday,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive 
the  information  that  all  who  made  their  escape  from 
the  vessel  (eleven)  were  shot  on  Wednesday  the  30th 
ultimo.  They  all  except  one  met  their  fate  in  the  most 
hardened  manner.  The  celebrated  Cofrecinas  refused  to 
be  blindfolded,  saying  that  he  himself  had  murdered  at 
least  three  or  four  hundred  persons  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  by  this  time  he  should  not  know  how  to  die. 
From  his  and  other  confessions  twenty-eight  others  have 
been  taken  and  seventeen  are  to  be  executed  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  remainder  in  a  short  time  after.  Those 
already  executed  have  been  beheaded  and  quartered  and 
their  parts  sent  to  all  the  small  ports  round  the  island  to 
be  exhibited.  This  capture  is  thought  by  the  government 
of  the  Island  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  and  it  is 
believed  from  the  number  taken  and  convicted  that  it 
will  be  for  a  long  time  a  complete  check  to  piracies  about 
that  island.”**® 

It  always  gives  satisfaction  to  hear  of  men  of  different 
nations  working  together  in  a  common  cause,  and  an  in¬ 
stance  is  related  by  Lieutenant  McKeever,  commanding 
the  Sea  ChiU,  who  in  his  report  of  April  1,  1825,  tells  of 
cordial  and  successful  co-operation  with  British  sailors 
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in  an  enterprise  requiring  courage  and  judgment.  The 
Sea  Gull,  accompanied  by  the  barge  Gallinipper,  sailed 
from  Matanzas  to  the  eastward  March  19.  “At  Stone 
Key  I  met  his  B.  M.  Ship  Dartmouth,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Honble.  Captain  Maude,  and  was  informed 
by  him  that  some  of  his  boats  were  there  cruizing  to 
windward  in  company  with  H.  B.  M.  Schooners  Union 
and  Lion.  Continued  our  course  and  fell  in  with  them 
the  next  evening  at  Cadiz  Bay.  As  they  were  also  in 
search  of  Pirates,  but  without  any  particular  or  certain 
information  of  their  haunts,  of  which  I  was  possessed,  I 
deemed  it  proper  to  propose  a  co-operation,  it  being  per¬ 
fectly  understood  that  I  was  to  have  the  conducting  of 
the  enterprize.  This  proposition  was  cheerful  acceded  to.” 
The  Sea  Gull  and  the  British  schooners  were  left  at  Cadiz 
Bay.  McKeever  in  the  Gallinipper  with  two  small  cut¬ 
ters,  in  company  with  a  British  barge  and  two  cutters, 
set  out  on  their  quest  for  pirates.  After  various  adven¬ 
tures,  including  the  capsizing  of  the  Gallinipper,  which 
fortunately  was  righted  again,  the  party  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Sagua  la  Grande  on  the  25th.  There 
a  fisherman  was  found,  who  was  impressed  into  service 
as  pilot,  and  soon  the  masts  of  a  schooner  concealed  in 
the  bushes  came  in  sight.  The  party  immediately  at¬ 
tacked. 

Being  unable  to  get  through  the  narrow,  shallow  chan¬ 
nel,  the^'  waded  ashore  and  took  a  position  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  schooner,  which  surrendered  but  again 
opened  fire.  It  took  a  little  time  to  subdue  the  pirates. 
The  chief  twice  tried  to  escape  and  some  of  his  crew 
succeeded,  but  many  were  shot  in  the  attempt.  Nineteen 
prisoners  were  taken  and  eight  dead  accounted  for ;  others 
were  believed  to  have  been  killed.  Six  of  the  prisoners, 
including  their  chief,  were  wounded.  On  the  other  side 
was  only  one  casualty — a  British  marine  slightly  wound¬ 
ed.  The  next  day  another  schooner  was  taken,  but  the 
crew  escaped  ashore.  It  was  these  men  who  had  mur¬ 
dered  the  crew  of  the  brig  Betsey,  ashore  on  Double 
Headed  Shot  Keys  in  December.  The  pirates’  establish¬ 
ment  on  shore  was  found  and  destroyed.  The  prize 
schooners  were  brought  away  but  afterwards  went  ashore 
in  a  squall  and  were  set  on  fire.  The  party  returned  and 
rejoined  the  Dartmouth.  “The  handsome  manner  in 
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which  we  were  seconded  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  H.  M, 
Ship  Dartmouth  merits  our  highest  approbation.”^*^ 

A  correspondent  in  the  public  press,  writing  from  Key 
West  says  of  recent  events:  “The  Sea  Gull  has  just  landed 
her  prisoners,  five  of  them  dreadfully  wounded  with 
sabre  cuts;  among  them  is  the  captain,  who  fought  reso- 
lutely ;  he  has  five  wounds.  .  .  .  The  chief  officer  of  the 
port  (Villa  Clara),  where  the  piratical  schooner  was  fitted 
out,  is  among  those  taken.  They  state  that  they  had  a 
privateer’s  commission  and  deposited  $600  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor  or  commander  of  the  above  place,  as 
security.  .  .  .  The  Sea  Gull  had  on  board  the  figure 
head  of  a  vessel,  which  was  found  in  the  piratical  schoon¬ 
er.  Report  says  it  belonged  to  the  ship  Balize,  a  trader 
between  New  York  and  Kew  Orleans.  •  I  understood  from 
the  officers  of  the  Sea  Gull  that  the  bodies  of  thirteen 
unfortunate  creatures  were  found  tied  to  trees  on  shore; 
what  vessel  they  belonged  to  has  not  been  ascertained 
from  the  pirates.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  if  piracy  is  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  liberty  must  be  granted,  or  taken,  to  pursue  them 
on  land  as  well  as  on  the  water,  and  that  when  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities  shall  fail  to  punish  those  captured  on 
shore,  self-preservation  will  require  us  to  exert  the  right 
of  doing  it  ourselves.”*®* 

The  pirates  were  showing  signs  of  discouragement  and 
the  system  was  now  on  the  decline.  Commodore  War¬ 
rington,  on  board  the  Constellation  off  Havana,  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  August  29 :  “If  pirates 
are  now  or  have  been  in  force  lately  on  either  side  of 
Cuba,  they  have  not  only  abstained  from  making  cap¬ 
tures,  but  they  have  concealed  themselves  so  effectually 
as  to  prevent  detection.  The  orderly  conduct  of  fisher¬ 
men  on  the  coast,  the  steady  mirsuit  of  their  occupation 
and  absence  of  all  suspicious  persons  induce  a  belief  that 
there  outlaws  are  not  at  present  collected  in  any  force. 
I  shall,  however,  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  island  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  commission  of  depredations 
which  may  be  attempted  under  a  belief  that  we  are  rely¬ 
ing  too  much  on  appearances.”*®® 

Secretary  Southard  said  in  his  annual  report  in  De¬ 
cember:  “The  West  India  squadron  now  consists  of  the 
Captains'  Letters,  1825,  III,  No.  15;  JfUes,  April  30,  1825. 

IS*  NUes,  April  23,  30.  1825. 

133  Niles,  September  17,  1825. 
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frigate  Constellation,  corvette  John  Adams,  sloop  Hornet, 
brig  Spark,  schooners  Grampus,  Shark,  and  Fox,  and  the 
storeship  Decoy,  with  the  barges.  The  duties  assigned 
to  it  have  been  signally  accomplished.  Several  captures 
of  pirates  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  of 
which  the  documents  annexed  furnish  an  account.  Since 
that  time  the  principal  places  where  piracy  existed  have 
been  diligently  watched  and  no  complaints  have  been 
made,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department,  for  several 
months  past.  Captain  Warrington,  an  active,  systematic, 
and  enterprising  officer,  commands  in  that  quarter,  and 
seconded  as  he  is  by  a  commendable  zeal  and  skill  in  his 
subordinate  officers,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  continue 
to  repress  that  evil,  which  has  heretofore  produced  so 
much  anxiety  and  distress.  There  have  b^n  thirteen 
deaths  among  the  officers  attached  to  that  squadron,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  diseases  contracted  either  in  the  vessels  or  in 
the  ports  of  the  West  Indies.  Against  danger  from  this 
cause  the  commanding  officer  was  particularly  instructed 
to  be  upon  his  guard,  and  has  no  doubt  been  attentive 
to  his  orders;  but  severe  exposures  are  incident  to  the 
service  and,  where  so  many  officers  are  subjected  to  them, 
it  must  be  expected  that  they  will  prove  fatal  to  some, 
especially  to  those  who  are  not  very  cautious  in  guarding 
their  health.  We  have  been,  however,  so  far  fortunate 
as  to  suffer  less  from  this  cause  in  the  present  than  in 
the  preceding  years,  arising  probably  in  part  from  a 
change  in  the  size  and  character  of  the  vessels  employed ; 
and  steady  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  and  such 
arrangements  made  as  give  the  best  hopes  of  lessening 
the  evil.”  As  it  had  been  found  that  Key  West  was 
particularly  unhealthy,  it  was  decided  to  move  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  Pensacola,  and  this  was  done  in  the  late  summer. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Pensacola  Kavy  Yard.^** 

In  his  first  annual  message,  December  6,  1825,  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  speaks  of  the  greatly  improved  situation  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  considers  it  not  “probable  that  for 
years  to  come  our  immensely  valuable  commerce  in  those 
seas  can  navigate  in  security,  without  the  steady  con¬ 
tinuance  of  an  armed  force  devoted  to  its  protection.” 

In  1826  the  West  India  squadron  was  still  further 
reduced  by  dropping  the  Fox  and  Decoy  froni  the  list 
Am.  state  Papers,  Naval,  II,  98, 
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given  by  Secretary  Southard  the  year  before.  The  John 
Adams  cruised  south  of  Cuba  and  the  Hornet  on  the 
north  side.  Warrington  wrote  from  the  Constellation  at 
Pensacola  in  July  that  “no  piracies  have  been  committed 
since  my  last  letter.  Depredations  on  our  commerce  are 
fortunately  unheard  of  where  they  were  formerly  so  fre¬ 
quent.”  Some  cases,  however,  had  been  reported  early 
in  the  year.^*® 

During  the  next  three  years  there  were  a  few  sporadic 
cases  of  piracy.  In  1828  a  so-called  privateer  from 
Buenos  Ayres  was  captured  and  sent  to  Pensacola. 

In  1829  a  brutal  case  of  piracy  and  murder  occurred, 
recalling  the  worst  of  former  years.  The  second  mate, 
Alfred  Hill,  escaped  and  the  tale  was  related  by  him 
under  oath.  The  brig  Attentive,  Captain  Crozer,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  sailed  from  Matanzas,  homeward  bound,  February 
22.  There  were  on  board  the  captain,  two  mates,  three 
seamen,  and  a  cook.  Only  a  few  hours  from  Matanzas 
the  Attentive  was  “brought  to  by  a  piratical  schooner  of 
about  60  or  70  tons  burthen  ftdl  of  men  armed  with  cut¬ 
lasses  and  having  two  large  guns,  who  ordered  the  boat  to 
be  lowered  and  sent  on  board  of  the  schooner,  which  was 
done,  having  on  board  Capt.  Crozer  and  two  men,  Joseph 
Blanday  and  John  Robinson;  that  as  soon  as  the  boat 
got  alongside  of  the  schooner,  a  number  of  men  jumped 
on  board,  took  out  the  two  seamen,  and  immediately 
shoved  alongside  the  brig  and  boarded  her,  and  ordered 
all  hands  except  the  captain  into  the  fore  peak.  After 
shutting  the  scuttle  over  they  waited  about  ten  minutes 
and  ordered  all  hands  on  deck  again;  that  at  this  time 
he  the  said  Alfred  Hill  was  stowed  away  amongst  the 
cargo  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  himself ;  that  the  crew 
were  called  on  deck  separately;  that  he  then  heard  a 
heavy  groan  from  the  captain  and  heard  him  distinctly 
repeat  these  words:  ‘Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul,’  and 
heard  a  scuffling  on  deck  and  groans  of  the  people;  that 
after  the  noise  had  ceased,  they  commenced  searching, 
as  he  supposed,  for  money;  that  about  4  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  they  knocked  out  her  bow  port,  when  she 
immediately  began  to  fill  with  water.  Hearing  a  noise 
on  deck  at  the  time,  he  supTWsed  that  the  pirates  had 
not  left  her  and  was  afraid  to  go  upon  deck ;  that  having 
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discovered  the  noise  to  proceed  from  the  flapping  of  the 
sails,  after  having  remained  below  until  twilight,  he  went 
upon  deck  and  got  some  blankets  with  which  he  endea¬ 
vored  to  stop  up  the  bow  port,  but  found  it  no  use,  as 
the  force  of  the  sea  washed  them  in  again;  that  he  then 
filled  the  topsails,  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  get  her  back 
into  the  harbor;  that  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  shore  she  sunk.”^®® 

Moved  by  this  case  and  by  others  less  atrocious,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  merchants  and  underwriters  of  Boston  called  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon.  John  Branch,  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  learned  that  steps  to  this  end  had  already 
been  taken.  The  Hornet,  Grampus,  and  Shark  were  on 
the  lookout  and  giving  convoy  to  merchantmen  of  differ¬ 
ent  nations.  The  sloop  of  war  Erie,  which  arrived  at 
Pensacola  in  April,  sent  out  her  boats  in  pursuit  of 
pirates.  The  Govenor  of  Matanzas  offered  large  rewards 
for  the  apprehension  of  these  outlaws.  Several  were 
hanged  at  St.  Thomas  in  the  spring  of  1829.  Others 
were  shot  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  It  was  necessary 
to  maintain  a  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies  for  several 
years.  The  system  died  a  lingering  death. 

As  late  as  1832  the  brig  Mexican,  of  Salem,  was  cap¬ 
tured,  though  not  in  the  West  Indies.  This  piracy  was 
committed  on  the  high  seas  southwest  of  the  Azores  and 
is  the  last  on  record  in  the  North  Atlantic  ocean.  Six 
of  the  pirate  crew  were  executed  in  Boston  three  years 
later. 

This  conflict  with  pirates,  extending  over  many  years, 
may  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  the  least  important  of 
the  minor  wars  in  which  our  country  has  been  engaged. 
The  task  of  ridding  the  seas  of  a  race  of  cruel  and  cow¬ 
ardly  murderers,  who  were  a  menace  to  the  peaceful 
trade  and  commercial  interests  of  the  world  and  to  the 
lives  of  honest  sailors,  fell  to  the  navy.  The  service  was 
of  a  peculiarly  trying  sort  and  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  navy  and  marine  corps  were  called  upon  to  endure 
hardships  rarely  met  with  in  ordinary  warfare.  In  a 
deadly  climate  they  did  their  work  with  zeal,  intelligence, 
patience,  and  fortitude. 

is«  Niles,  March  21,  1829. 

187  NUes,  May  30,  1829. 

issHist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  XXXIV  (1898),  45. 
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AVITCHCKAFT. 


By  Fred  Gibson  Robbins,  M.  D.,  D.  M.  D. 


Sir  AValter  Scott,  in  liis  ‘‘Letters  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,”  says:  “It  appears  then,  that  the  ideas  of 
superstition  which  the  more  ignorant  converts  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  borrowed  from  the  wreck  of  the  classical  m>i;h- 
ologN',  were  so  rooted  in  the  minds  of  their  successors 
that  these  found  corroboration  of  their  faith  in  demon¬ 
ology  in  the  practice  of  every  pagan  nation  whose  des¬ 
tiny  it  was  to  encounter  them  as  enemies,  and  that  as  well 
within  the  limits  of  Europe,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
globe  to  which  their  arms  were  carried.  In  a  Avord,  it 
may  be  safely  laid  down  that  the  commonly  received  doc¬ 
trine  of  demonology,  presenting  the  same  general  outlines, 
though  varied  according  to  the  fancy  of  particular  nations, 
existed  through  all  Europe.  It  seems  to  have  been 
founded  originally  on  feelings  incident  to  the  human 
heart,  or  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable — to 
have  been  largely  augmented  by  what  classic  superstitions 
survived  the  ruins  of  paganism — and  to  have  received 
new  contributions  from  the  opinions  collected  among  the 
barbarous  nations,  whether  of  the  east  or  of  the  west.” 

Xow,  in  order  that  we  may  get  some  idea  as  to  the 
origins  of  witchcraft,  let  us  go  back  to  the  period  when 
Christianity  was  emerging  from  paganism,  and  there  ob¬ 
serve,  if  possible,  how,  with  the  teaching  of  a  new  religion, 
there  arose  such  confusion  of  the  understanding  that  in¬ 
stead  of  wisdom  a  devouring  superstition  and  the  most 
maniacal  fanaticism  came  to  develop. 

Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  magic  had  a  totally 
different  character  from  that  which  it  assumed  in  the 
Judaio-Christian  faith,  for  in  this  the  devil  was  held  to 
play  the  chief  part.  The  magical  arts  were  not,  in  old 
times,  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness  but  to  people  who  were  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  gods  and  demons.  The  ancient  German  and  northern 
elves  approximated  nearer  to  those  of  the  Christian  world ; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  said  they  constitute,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  foundation  and  underwork  of  the  following  witch 
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period.  For  here  men  understood  by  sorcery,  rather  the 
operation  of  secret  powers,  which  were  ascribed  to  wicked 
men  and  fallen  beiiifis  and  not  to  the  gods  who  performed 
the  higher  miracles  and  who  merely  worked  for  good ;  the 
original  idea  of  magic  being  that  of  enquiring  into  the 
secret  powers  of  nature  in  order  to  use  them  to  advantage. 

Soothsaying  women  at  the  period  of  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  were  very  numerous  in  parts  of  Europe,  and 
as  they  were  equally  frequent  amongst  the  ancient  votaries 
of  the  gods  and  as  those  gods  came  to  be  regarded  as 
demons  and  evil  spirits,  consequently  the  strange  doings 
of  these  women  came  to  be  regarded  as  produced  by  the 
help  of  demons  and  the  women  themselves  as  witches  and 
the  accomplices  of  devils.  In  the  early  days  of  the  church 
the  Fathers  did  not  altogether  regard  divination  in  this 
evil  point  of  view,  for  Clemens  of  Alexandria  says,  “There 
are  among  the  Germans  so-called  prophetic  w’omen  who 
according  to  the  running  of  the  river  and  the  form  of  the 
waves,  etc.,  divine  and  foretell  futiire  events.”  Later, 
when  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  devil  and  evil  spirits 
had  increased;  when  natural  phenomena  were  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  devil;  when  the  people  through  a 
rabid  fanaticism  came  to  confess  impossibilities  and 
judges  and  the  clergy  accepted  the  confessions  of  imagina¬ 
tive  or,  shall  we  say,  deranged  persons  as  true,  then  the 
Black  Art  was  in  full  sway;  the  devil  had  reached  the 
summit  of  his  power  and  the  name  of  witch  was  a  terror 
to  everyone ;  for  then  the  witch  was  no  longer  the  pro¬ 
phetic  or  so-called  “wise  woman” — the  original  meaning — 
but  a  ])erson  who  had  made  an  actual,  deliberate,  formal 
compact  with  Satan.  By  this  agreement  she  was  to  be¬ 
come  his  faithful  subject  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  aid 
him  in  his  rebellion  against  God  and  the  church,  and  in 
return  Satan  was  to  grant  to  her  supernatural  powers. 
Thus  a  witch  was  considered  as  a  person  who  had  trans¬ 
ferred  allegiance  and  worship  from  God  to  the  devil.  This 
compact  was  supposed  to  confer  great  additional  power  on 
the  devil  as  well  as  on  the  person,  for  it  was  thought  that 
for  him  to  act  on  men  the  intervention  and  co-operation 
of  human  beings  was  necessary.  And  once  the  agreement 
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had  been  made,  the  combined  powers  of  the  two  working 
together  was  supposed  to  be  unlimited.  A  witch  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  able  to  afflict  any  person  she  would.  She  could 
cause  them  to  pine  away  or  to  go  into  convulsions.  She 
could  injure  persons  in  various  ways,  by  choking  and  by 
causing  them  to  lose  their  minds,  by  bringing  about  dis¬ 
ease,  pain,  torture,  and  even  to  cause  death.  An  indefi¬ 
nite  amount  of  supernatural  knowledge  was  attributed  to 
witches  as  well  as  knowledge  such  as  no  other  had.  It 
was  believed  that  those  who  had  made  a  compact  with  the 
devil  had  been  marked  by  him  somewhere  on  the  body,  and 
that  this  point  was  callous  and  without  sensation  so  that 
if,  on  examination,  any  spot  was  found  which  was  in¬ 
sensible  or  if  there  was  any  excrescence,  induration  or 
fixed  discoloration,  it  was  looked  upon  as  evidence  of 
guilt. 

Witches  were  believed  to  assume  the  shape  of  any 
animal  they  wdshed,  as  dog,  cat,  mouse,  toad.  Yellow 
birds  in  particular  were  supposed  to  represent  witches. 
Imps  were  thought  to  be  under  the  control  of  witches  and 
these  in  the  form  of  insects,  particularly  spiders,  and  to 
obtain  nourishment  from  the  witchmark  on  the  body  of 
the  suspect.  It  was  believed  that  a  witch  could  be  any- 
w'here  at  any  time  and  exert  her  powers  through  her  spirit 
or  apparition.  She  could  also  operate  by  means  of  an 
image  w’hich  was  supposed  to  represent  the  person  she 
wished  to  afflict.  This  image  might  be  of  wax  or  it  might 
be  a  doll  or  a  simple  bundle  of  rags,  and  whatever  the 
w’itch  did  to  this  puppet  would  be  suffered  by  the  one  rep¬ 
resented.  When  anyone  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
w’itchcraft,  a  search  was  made  for  these,  and  if  anything 
could  be  found  that  might  possibly  possess  that  character 
— it  need  be  but  a  simple  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  up,  or 
a  cushion ;  and  particularly  if  there  were  any  pins  in  it — 
it  was  considered  as  important  and  decisive  evidence 
against  the  accused. 

In  the  fifth  century  St.  Jerome  himself  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  devils — once  he  was  flogged  by  them. 

The  ideas  of  St.  Augustine  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
countenance  the  belief  in  the  intercourse  of  witches  and 
devils. 
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John  of  Damascus  speaks  of  the  devils  as  flying  dragons, 
as  burning,  long  serpents,  thick  as  pine  trees,  who  sj)eed 
through  the  air  and  enter  through  windows  and  have  com¬ 
munication  with  those  in  alliance  with  them.  lie  also 
speaks  of  sorcery  bv  which  men  and  beasts  are  tormented 
and  by  which  children  are  bewitched  even  during  the 
period  of  gestation  and  are  destroyed  at  birth. 

The  animal  metamorphoses  are  mentioned  by  the  first 
Bishop  of  Cremona  (Luitprand)  at  that  time  imperial 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  and  in  the  year  963  inter¬ 
preter  at  Rome.  Poy)e  Sylvester  IT  (999)  was  declared 
to  have  obtained  his  office  by  means  of  the  Black  Art. 
During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  moral  and 
intellectual  horizon  grew  brighter  through  increase  of 
knowledge  and  religious  enlightenment.  At  this  period 
the  devil  was  represented  in  fables  and  ballads  as  a  wag 
who  carried  on  much  sport  and  was  easily  expelled  by 
the  help  of  a  saint  or  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  belief  began  to 
rage  again  and  towards  its  end  many  books  existed 
on  the  subject.  By  means  of  these,  the  fear  of  the 
devil,  superstitution  and  the  belief  in  the  apparition 
of  spirits  became  universal.  It  was  during  this  cen¬ 
tury  that  a  nun  named  Marcella  was  persecuted  by 
the  devil  but  the  Angel  Gabriel  brought  her  a  piece  of 
wood  out  of  Paradise,  with  the  smoke  of  which  she  drove 
away  the  devil.  The  Archbishop  Edmund  of  Canterbury 
was  greatly  persecuted  by  the  devil.  How  widely  diffused 
mtchcraft  was  then  may  be  judged  by  the  statement  “that 
in  Germany  and  Italy  especially  such  numbers  of  men 
were  seduced  to  sorcery  that  the  whole  earth  was  over¬ 
flowed  by  it  and  would  have  been  laid  waste  by  the  devil 
had  they  not  in  both  countries  burnt  some  thirty  thousand 
heretics.”  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
the  belief  rose  to  its  complete  height  and  growth  and 
from  this  time  on  heresy  and  witchcraft  were  placed  in 
the  same  category,  for  seeing  or  having  a  vision  of  the 
devil  was  the  same  as  having  intercourse  with  him  and  was 
a  falling  from  grace.  The  black  mastery  now  rested  on 
authority  and  law,  on  the  spiritual  and  secular  powers. 
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►Superstition  and  fanaticism  persecuted  the  miserable 
witches  and  burnt  them  as  heretics.  An  accusation  made 
from  suspicion  or  enmity  was  held  to  be  sufficient;  this 
was  followed  by  a  criminal  trial  and  the  trial  by  burning. 
It  was  no  matter  whether  the  accused  confessed  or  not. 
If  he  admitted  it  he  was  ^ilty,  if  he  denied  it  he  was 
punished  as  a  miserable  sinner. 

Southern  France  was  rej^arded  as  the  nursery  of  heresy 
and  the  Black  Art,  to  which  its  location  on  the  Meditei> 
ranean  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Spain  contributed.  The 
oldest  account  of  the  witch  Sabbath  lays  the  scene  here. 
From  the  south  of  France  the  belief  in  magic  diffused 
itself  in  two  principal  directions,  the  one  towards  Italy, 
the  other  towards  Paris,  the  north  of  France,  and  Lor¬ 
raine.  From  Italy,  where  the  witch  mania  raged,  and 
especially  in  upper  Italy,  and  where  Verona  was  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  in  a  pope’s  bull  the  witch  fever  extended 
itself  into  the  Tyrol  and  upper  Germany. 

Finally,  the  belief  having  reached  its  acme  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  it  strengthened  itself  by  diffusion  and  its 
dignity  was  increased  by  the  sacred  sanction.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  this  period  is  that  from  now  on  they  were 
chiefly  women  who  were  accused  of  mtchcraft  after  some 
few  men  and  those  of  high  rank  had  been  executed  on 
those  charges.  Amongst  the  women  burned  at  this  period 
was  Joan  of  Arc.  The  prosecution  of  witches  was  now 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  sorcery  bull  of  Innocent  Vllt 
and  finally  through  the  Witch  Hammer  the  Court  of  Her¬ 
esy  received  its  full  authority ;  but  while  Innocent  estab¬ 
lished  and  promulgated  the  witch  prosecutions  through  his 
bull,  he  was  not  precisely  the  originator,  for  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  and  the  executions  had  preceded  this  period. 

The  contents  of  this  bull,  dated  Dec.  4,  1484,  are  as 
follows : 

The  pope  expresses  his  grief  that  in  many  parts  of 
Germanv  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  forgetful  of  their 
salvation  and  falling  away  from  the  Catholic  faith,  mingle 
themselves  with  demons  and  paramour  devils  (Incubi  and 
Siiccubi')  and  then  by  their  aid  and  magical  means  use 
devilish  arts  to  torment  men  and  animals,  affect  unspeak- 
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ably  numerous  evils,  and  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
as  vineyards,  gardens  and  meadows;  disastrously  affect 
both  men  and  women  and  perpetrate  incalculable  crimes. 
The  pope  conferred,  by  virtue  of  this  bull,  power  on  three 
appointed  preachers  to  expound  the  word  of  Grod,  in  those 
countries,  to  the  faithful,  to  hunt  out  heretics  and  to 
punish  them  by  excommunication,  censure  and  chastise¬ 
ment,  by  interdict  and  suspension,  and  even  to  hang  them 
without  any  power  of  appeal.  He  commanded  the  right 
reverend  brother  the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  not  by  any 
means,  either  of  himself  or  by  others,  to  make  known  pub¬ 
licly  to  the  accused  the  charge  against  him;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  weaken  or  restrict  the  power  of  the  said  apos¬ 
tolic  letters  by  any  means  whatsoever;  nor  to  contradict 
nor  resist  the  orders  of  the  commissioners,  let  the  rank, 
office,  privileges,  nobility,  or  consideration  of  the  accused 
be  whatsoever  they  might. 

Through  this  ordinance  the  inquisitors  had  an  easy  time 
of  it,  for  no  one  dared  to  contradict  their  opinion.  Hith¬ 
erto,  the  people  and  the  judicial  authorities  had  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  power  of  the  Pope  only  in  matters  of  faith  and 
not  in  matters  of  this  kind.  For  some  centuries  men  had 
prosecuted  heretics,  and  many  of  those  so  accused  were 
charged  with  sorcery;  for,  as  has  been  stated,  heresy  and 
sorcery  were  in  the  same  category ;  but  the  witch  iirose- 
cutions  had  not  been  formally  recognized  and  the  judge 
might  he  summoned  to  a  higher  tribunal  to  answer  for  his 
judgment,  as  happened  to  the  judges  in  the  Arras  witch 
trials  in  1459.  The  secular  authorities  up  to  now  had 
been  the  deciding  judgment,  but  by  this  bull  heresy  and 
sorcery  were  linked  together  and  the  secular  authority 
was  placed  in  subjection  to  that  of  the  inquisitors. 

A  few  years  later  (probably  1489)  appeared  the  Witch 
Hammer,  previously  spoken  of,  which  ominous  work  of 
some  six  hundred  odd  pages  in  quarto,  is  worthy  of  ex¬ 
amination. 

The  Witch  Hammer. 

The  complete  title  of  the  book  is  Malleus  Malificarum ; 
its  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  by  means  of  the  Scripture, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  by  philosophical  writ- 
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ings,  not  only  the  possibility  but  the  actuality  of  sorcery ; 
in  fact,  to  prove  it  beyond  all  doubt.  It  was  the  code  in 
which  everything  which  belonged  to  witchcraft  was  clearly 
and  fully  set  forth.  The  authors  were  appointed  by  the 
Pope  and  were  styled  in  the  sorcery  bull  Inquisitors. 
These  were  Jacobus  Sprenger,  .Johannes  Gremper,  and 
Henriciis,  Institor  in  Germany.  To  the  book  was  prefixed 
the  papal  bull  and  a  testimony  of  approbation  from  the 
theological  faculty  at  Cologne;  also  they  had  a  diploma 
from  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

In  the  Witch  Hammer  the  idea  of  witchcraft  is  syste¬ 
matically  determined.  Witches,  sorcerers,  and  sorceresses 
are  people  who  deny  God  and  renounce  him  and  his  grace ; 
who  have  made  a  league  with  the  devil;  who  have  given 
themselves  up  to  him  body  and  soul;  who  attend  his 
assemblies  and  sabbaths,  and  receive  from  him  poison 
powder  and  as  his  subjects  receive  commands  from  him 
to  injure  and  to  destroy  men  and  animals;  who  through 
devilish  arts  stir  up  storms,  damage  the  corn,  the 
meadows  and  the  fields,  and  confound  the  powers  of 
nature.  As  the  witches  are  more  especially  the  object  of 
his  attention,  and  as  they  carry  on  more  feminine  avoca¬ 
tions,  such  as  milking  the  neighbors’  cows,  making  witch 
butter,  fortune  telling,  etc.,  they  are  the  more  numerous 
offenders.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts 
containing  various  chapters  and  episodes.  The  first  divi¬ 
sion  contains  eighteen  queries  on  everything  under  the 
head  of  sorcery.  Some  of  these  we  will  take  up  briefly. 

“The  devil  is  the  chief  person  through  whose  aid  sor¬ 
cery  takes  place  by  the  divine  permission.  The  belief  in 
this  is  orthodox;  the  assertion  of  the  contrary  is  heresy.” 

On  the  question  how  the  devil  acts  in  witches  it  is  an¬ 
swered,  “The  devil,  in  fact,  operates  alone,  as  in  the  case 
of  Job,^  but  the  ivitches  are  necessary  instruments  for  his 
corporal  actions  because  the  devil,  lieing  a  spiritual  being, 
needs  a  vehicle  through  which  to  exercise  his  power.” 

A  highly  important  question  is  whether  in  the  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  devil  real  children  are  begotten.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  often  asked  in  the  witch  trials.  The  question  is 
answered  succinctly  in  the  affirmative;  to  doubt  it  were 
heresy. 
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One  of  the  moat  entertaining  chapters  is  the  answer  to 
the  query  as  to  why  women  are  more  given  to  sorcery 
than  men.  It  says,  ‘‘The  holy  fathers  of  the  church  always 
assert  that  three  things,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  know  no 
Iwunds,  namely  the  tongue,  a  priest  and  a  woman.  As  to 
the  tongues  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Holy  Ghost  conferred 
fiery  tongues  on  the  apostles ;  amongst  preachers  the 
tongue  is  like  the  tongues  of  the  dogs  which  licked  the 
sores  of  Lazarus.  So  there  are  amongst  all  men,  amongst 
the  clergA’^  as  well  as  others,  wicked  and  unwholesome 
tongues.  As  to  women  it  is  also  very  clear,  for  the  wise 
Solomon  gives  his  experience  of  them  and  St.  Chrysostom 
says:  “Marriage  is  a  very  doubtful  thing;  for  what  is  a 
woman  but  an  enemy  to  friendship,  an  unavoidable  pun¬ 
ishment,  a  necessary  evil,  a  natural  temptation,  a  desir 
able  misfortune,  a  domestic  danger,  a  perpetual  fountain 
of  tears,  a  mischief  of  nature  overlaid  with  a  glittering 
varnish  V’ 

Seneca  says :  “A  woman  loves  or  hates ;  there  is  no  third 
course.  If  she  weeps  there  is  deceit  afloat,  for  two  kinds 
of  tears  bedew  the  eyes  of  w'omen,  the  one  kind  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  their  pain,  the  other  of  their  deceit  and  cunning. 
But  of  good  wives  the  fame  is  also  unbounded  and  men 
and  indeed  whole  countries  have  been  saved  by  them.” 
The  Witch  Hammer  then  turns  from  this  subject  and 
draws  this  conclusion — that  women  are  more  addicted  to 
sorcery  than  men  from  these  causes:  First,  their  easiness 
of  faith ;  second,  from  the  w'eakness  of  their  constitutions, 
by  which  they  become  more  susceptible  to  revelations ; 
third,  on  account  of  their  slip])ery  tongues  and  their  in¬ 
quisitive  wits,  by  which  they  tempt  the  devil  and  get  too 
far  for  him  to  get  back  again.  A  number  of  crimes  are 
enumerated  against  the  female  sex,  as  squabbling,  envy, 
stiffneckedness — this  latter  because  they  were  made  out  of 
Adam’s  crooked  rib. 

Another  question  treats  of  witch  midwives  who  injure 
the  fruits,  produce  untimelv  births,  and  canw  children 
under  the  chimneys  or  into  the  open  air  and  dedicate  them 
to  the  devil. 

Another:  Comparison  of  the  devil's  work  and  witches’ 
works — the  witches  are  worse  than  the  devil. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  men  whom  witchcraft  cannot 
touch :  ma{»istrates,  cler^rymen  exercising  the  pious  rites  of 
the  church,  and  saints  who  are  under  the  immediate  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  angels.  Of  course,  inquisitors  and  judges 
stand  first  under  the  protection  of  God. 

An  item  from  the  chapter  on  the  ceremonies  of  abjura¬ 
tion  :  “A  woman  in  Basle  had  intercourse  with  the 
devil ;  but  God  took  pity  on  her  poor  soul,  for  very  shortly 
before  the  completion  of  this  time  she  was  happily  dis¬ 
covered  by  us  and  burned.  She  confessed  her  sins  very 
penitently.” 

The  second  part  consists  of  two  chief  questions,  as  to 
how  witchcraft  is  to  be  done  away  with.  The  means  are 
physical  and  spiritual.  Of  the  first,  smoke  is  a  means; 
of  the  last,  prayers  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  third  part  contains  the  criminal  code  which  was  to 
be  used,  and  consists  of  some  thirty-five  questions  in  which 
the  whole  process  of  trial  from  the  arrest  to  the  judgment 
is  fully  detailed. 

Here  are  one  or  two  of  them: 

Should  a  defence  be  allowed?  And  if  an  advocate  de¬ 
fended  his  client  beyond  what  was  reasonable  should  he 
too  not  be  consideml  guilty  ?  No  wonder  there  was  no 
gr(‘at  zeal  shown  in  defending  those  accused. 

On  torture:  In  order  to  bring  the  accused  to  voluntary' 
confession  you  may  promise  her  life;  this  promise  may 
aftenvard  be  withdrawn. 

On  the  discovery  of  a  witch:  Among  others  it  is  a 
damning  thing  if  the  accused  on  being  brought  up  cannot 
at  once  shed  tears. 

By  this  somewhat  rambling  outline  of  the  Witch  Ham¬ 
mer  we  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  conditions,  the 
means,  and  the  aim  of  the  witch  prosecutions. 

Among  the  celebrated  trials  in  Europe  were  the  ones 
at  Arras  in  France  in  1459;  at  Mora  in  Sweden,  1670; 
and  that  of  the  nun  Maria  Reuata  at  Warzburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  ill  1749.  This  was  the  last  one  in  that  country. 
Probably  the  last  execution  in  Europe  was  at  ClaruS  in 
Switzerland  in  1780. 

Among  other  books  treating  of  witchcraft  which  may 
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be  mentioned  is  the  Demonolofry  of  James  I  who  was  a 
tirm  believer  in  it.  This  production  is  in  form  and  con¬ 
tents  similar  to  the  Witch  Hammer.  It  is  stated  that 
he  was  instructed  in  the  Black  Art  bv  a  witch  in  return 
for  which  he  gave  her  her  life.  Another  work  which  is 
of  especial  interest  to  ns  is  the  “Discourse  of  the  damned 
art  of  Witchcraft”  by  William  Perkins  referred  to  as 
“the  learned  pious  and  painful  preacher  of  Grod's  word 
at  Cambridge.”  This  work  went  through  several  editions 
and  had  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  stated  that  perhaps  In? 
was  the  writer  who  had  the  greatest  influence  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  England  and  America  during  the  17th  century. 
This  work  was  the  great  authority  on  the  subject  and 
our  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parris  who  was  be¬ 
yond  all  others  the  busiest  and  most  active  prosecutor  at 
the  witch  trials  in  Salem,  had  a  copy  in  his  possession. 

And  now  let  us  take  up  this  report  of  an  English  trial 
which  is  one  often  referred  to  in  works  on  this  subject: 

The  most  interesting  trial  is  that  of  the  Suffolk  witches 
because  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  the  J  udge  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was  the  medical  ex])ert  witness.  In  this  case 
tried  at  the  assizes  at  Bury  St.  Edmiinds  on  Jilarch  1<>, 
1664,  two  widows  named  Rose  Cullender  and  Amy  Duny 
were  accused  of  bewitching  young  children.  The  main 
points  of  the  evidence  were  these.  There  had  been  a 
quarrel  between  the  accused  and  the  parents  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  accused  had  uttered  threats  against  them.  The 
children  fell  into  fits  and  vomited  crooked  pins,  and  once 
one  of  them  vomited  a  two-penny  nail  with  a  broad  head ; 
they  cried  out  the  names  of  the  accused  in  their  fits :  they 
could  not  pronounce  the  names  “Lord,”  “Jesus”  or 
“Christ”  in  reading  but  when  it  came  to  “Satan”  or 
“devil”  thev  cried,  “This  bites  but  makes  one  speak  it 
right  well.”  One  of  the  children  fell  into  a  swoon  after 
being  suckled  by  one  of  the  accused,  and  out  of  the  child’s 
blanket  fell  a  great  toad  which  exploded  in  the  fire  like 
gunpowder,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  alleged  witch 
was  seen  sitting  at  home  maimed  and  scorched. 

Evidence  of  finding  the  witch’s  mark  was  given,  and 
then  evidence  of  reputation,  viz.: —  that  the  accused,  be- 
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sides  being  themselves  accounted  as  ^vitches,  had  had 
some  of  their  kindred  condemned  as  such.  A  farmer 
swore  that  once  when  his  cart  had  touched  Cullender’s 
house  it  overturned  continually  and  they  could  not  get 
it  home.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  testified  that  the  swoon¬ 
ing  fits  were  natural,  heightened  to  great  excess  by  the 
subtlety  of  the  devil  co-operating  ^vith  the  witches.  Ex¬ 
periments  upon  the  children  were  then  made  in  Court 
by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  witches  and  others. 
These  were  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  nature  that  many  pres¬ 
ent  openly  declared  that  they  thought  the  children  im¬ 
postors.  The  chief  baron  in  his  summing-up  said  that 
there  were  such  creatures  as  witches  was  undoubted,  for 
the  Scriptures  affirmed  it  and  the  wisdom  of  nations  had 
provided  laws  against  such  persons.  The  report  alleges 
that  after  conviction  of  the  accused  the  children  immedi¬ 
ately  recovered. 

“The  result  of  this  important  trial  established  deci¬ 
sively  the  interpretation  of  English  law,  and  the  printed 
report  of  it  was  used  as  an  authoritative  text-book  in  the 
Court  at  Salem.”  fUpham). 

A  report  of  a  Scotch  trial  is  not  without  interest,  for 
here  we  have  an  account  of  a  witch  Sabbath: 

The  confession  of  Agnes  Sympson  to  King  James: 

“Item:  Fyled  and  convict  for  samecle,  as  she  oonfest 
before  his  Majesty  that  the  devil  in  man’s  likeness  met 
her  going  out  in  the  fields,  from  her  own  house  a  Keith 
betwixt  five  and  six  at  even  being  alone  and  commendit 
her  to  be  at  Korthborrick  Kirk  the  next  night.  And  she 
passed  then  on  horseback,  conveyed  by  her  good-son  called 
John  Cooper,  and  lighted  at  the  Kirk-yard  or  a  little  be¬ 
fore  she  came  to  it,  about  eleven  hours  at  even.  They 
danced  along  the  Kirk-yard,  Geilie  Duncan  plaid  to  them 
on  a  trump,  John  Fien,  mussiled,  led  all  the  rest,  the 
said  Agnes  and  her  daughter  followed  next.  Besides 
there  were  Kate  Grey,  George  !Moile’s  wife,  Bobert  Guer- 
son,  Catherine  Duncan  Buchanan  Thomas  Barnhill  and 
his  wife,  Gilbert  Macgil,  John  Macgil,  Catherine  Macgil 
with  the  rest  of  their  complices,  above  an  hundred  per- 
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sons,  whereof  there  were  six  men  and  all  the  rest  women. 

The  women  made  first  their  homage  and  then  the  men. 

The  men  were  turned  nine  times  Widdershins  about  and  i 

the  women  six  times.  John  Fien  blew  up  the  doors  and 
in  the  lights,  which  were  like  mickle  black  candles  stick¬ 
ing  round  about  the  pulpit.  The  devil  started  up  him¬ 
self  in  the  pulpit,  like  a  mickle  black  man  and  everyone 
answered  here.  Mr.  Robert  Guerson  being  named,  they 
all  ran  hirdie  girdie,  and  were  angry ;  for  it  was  promised 
he  should  be  called  Robert  the  Comptroller  alias  Rob  the 
Rowar  for  expriming  of  his  name.  The  first  thing  he 
demandit  was,  as  they  kept  all  promise,  and  been  good 
servants,  and  what  they  had  done  since  the  last  time  they 
convened. 

“At  his  command  they  opened  up  three  graves,  two 
within  and  one  without  the  Kirk  and  took  oflF  the  joints 
of  their  fingers  toes  and  neise,  and  parted  them  among 
them;  and  the  said  .\gnes  Sympson  got  for  her  part  a 
winding  sheet  and  two  joints.  Tbe  devil  commandit  them 
to  keep  the  joints  upon  them  while  they  were  dry  and  then 
to  make  a  powder  of  them  to  do  evil  withal.  Then  he  oom- 
niandit  them  to  keep  his  commandments,  which  were  to 
do  all  the  evil  they  could.  Before  they  departed  they 
kissed  his  breech.  lie  (the  devil)  had  on  him  ane  gown 
and  ane  hat  which  were  both  black ;  and  they  that  were 
assembled  part  stood  and  part  sate;  John  Fien  was  ever 
nearest  the  devil  at  his  left  elbock.  Graymarcal  keeped 
the  door.^ 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  Witchcraft  in  this 
country.  Just  when  the  first  case  of  witchcraft  arose 
in  Xew  England  is  not  quite  definite.  It  is  stated  by 
Hutchinson  that  it  was  in  1645  in  Springfield,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  he  has  not  confounded  the  Springfield 
case  of  1651  with  this  date. 

The  first  execution  was  that  of  Margaret  Jones  at 
Charlestown  in  1648.  She  was  acctisod,  found  guilty  and 
hanged.  If  any  records  ever  existed  they  were  destroyed. 

1  From  The  Confessions  of  Certain  Scotcli  Witches,  taken  out  . 
of  an  authentic  copy  of  their  trial  at  the  Assizes  held  at  Paisley 
in  Scotland.  Feb.  16,  1678,  touching  the  bewitchment  of  Sir 
George  Maxwell. — Demonologia,  by  J.  S.  F.,  London,  1833. 
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The  journals  of  Governor  Winthrop  contain  an  account — 
probably  the  best — of  this  case. 

In  1640  Mary  Parsons,  wife  of  Tluiih  Parsons  of 
Springfield,  was  found  guilty  of  slander  for  circulating  a 
report  that  the  AVidow  Marshfield  was  practicing  AVitch- 
craft;  in  1651  Mary  Parsons  was  herself  accused  of  the 
practice  and  was  tried  in  Boston  that  same  year  and 
acquitted  of  the  charge.  Hugh  Parsons,  her  husband, 
was  tried  and  acquitted  in  1652. 

John  Bradstreet  of  Rowley  was  tried  in  1652  on  a 
charge  of  “familiarity  with  the  devil.”  On  examination 
it  was  found  he  had  lied  and  as  this  was  his  second  of¬ 
fence  he  had  the  choice  of  paying  a  fine  or  being  whipped. 

Ann  Hibbins  of  Boston  in  1655  was  found  guilty  by 
a  jury  but  the  judges  refused  to  receive  the  verdict.  She 
was  then  turned  over  to  the  General  Court  who  found 
her  guilty  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  Gov. 
John  Endicott.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  even 
though  she  was  a  sister  of  Deputy  Governor  Bellingham* 

Ann  Cole  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1662,  together  with  a 
man  and  his  wife  by  the  name  of  Greensmith,  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  something  for  which  a  charge  of  witchcraft  was 
brought  against  them.  She  made  some  sort  of  a  confes¬ 
sion  and  the  Greensmith  woman  confessed  that  a  demon 
had  had  carnal  knowledge  of  her  with  much  seeming  de¬ 
light  to  herself.  Two  were  executed  and  one  condemned, 
but  probably  not  hanged. 

The  ease  of  Elizabeth  Knapp  of  Groton  occurred  in 
1671.  She  was  subject  to  moods  and  violent  physical 
reactions,  including  fits,  in  which  she  would  cry  out, 
“money,  money,”  offered  as  an  inducement  to  yield  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  “sin  and  misery,”  for  refusal  to  obey  the  wishes 
of  her  visitant.  She  charged  the  Rev.  Samuel  Millard, 
who  has  left  a  record  of  this  case,  together  with  some 
others  of  his  parish,  with  being  her  tormentors. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  accounts  of  these  cases 
with  those  of  Upham.  He  says :  “Hutchinson  mentions  a 
case  of  witchcraft  in  Hartford  in  1662,  where  some  women 
were  accused,  and  after  being  proceeded  against  until  they 
were  confounded  and  bewildered,  one  of  them  made  the 
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most  preposterous  confessions,  which  ought  to  have  satis¬ 
fied  everyone  that  her  reason  was  overthrown;  three  of 
them  were  condemned  and  one,  certainly — probably  all — 
executed.  .  .  .  Another  case  is  mentioned  by  him  as  hav¬ 
ing  occurred,  in  1671,  at  Groton,  in  which  the  party  con¬ 
fessed,  and  thereby  avoided  condemnation.” 

The  first  important  case  in  Essex  County  was  that  which 
occurred  in  the  family  of  William  Morse  of  Newbury  in 
1679.  There  were  living  together,  Morse,  his  wife  and  a 
grandson  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Many  strange  things 
happened  in  the  house,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Morse.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Powell  told  Morse  that  he 
had  seen  the  boy  do  the  things — and  it  was  a  fact  that 
they  did  not  happen  when  the  boy  was  absent.  None  the 
less,  Morse  turned  on  Powell  and  charged  him  with  witch¬ 
craft,  of  which  charge  he  was  acquitted.  Complaint  was 
then  made  against  Mrs.  Morse  and  she  was  tried  and  con¬ 
victed.  A  reprieve  was  granted,  and  in  1681  a  new  trial 
was  voted  by  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  records  do  not 
show  whether  or  not  she  was  tried  again  or  how  she  ob¬ 
tained  her  freedom,  but  she  was  not  executed. 

In  1688  the  four  children  of  the  Goodwin  family  in 
Boston  began  to  be  strangely  affected,  making  noises  like 
animals,  being  at  times  deaf,  dumb  or  blind ;  having  their 
limbs  distorted  and  complaining  of  being  pricked,  punched 
and  the  like.  A  pious  minister  was  called  in,  witchcraft 
was  suspected  and  an  Irish  woman — Glover  by  name — 
whose  daughter  was  laundress  in  the  family,  was  taken  up 
on  the  charge.  The  laundress  had  been  accused  by  the 
oldest  child,  a  girl  named  Martha,  of  stealing  some  linen 
and  there  had  been  words  between  the  Glover  woman  and 
the  children.  Five  ministers  held  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  and  the  woman  was  tried,  found  guilty  and 
executed. 

Another  account  of  this  case  is  given  by  Ennemoser: 

“Though  Increase  Mather  was  absent  he  had  a  zealous 
representative  in  his  son.  Cotton  Mather,  a  young  minister 
of  five-and-twenty,  a  prodigy  of  learning,  eloquence  and 
piety,  recently  settled  as  colleague  with  his  father  over 
Boston  North  Church.  Cotton  Mather  had  an  extraor- 
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diuary  memory,  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  learning.  His 
application  was  equal  to  that  of  a  German  professor.  His 
lively  imagination,  trained  in  the  school  of  Puritan  the- 
olog\',  and  nourished  on  the  traditionary  legends  of  ^N’ew 
England,  of  which  he  was  a  voracious  and  indiscriminate 
collector,  was  still  further  stimulated  by  fasts,  vigils, 
prayers,  and  meditations,  almost  equal  to  those  of  any 
Catholic  saint.  Like  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  Canada, 
he  often  believed  himself,  during  his  devotional  exercises, 
to  have  direct  and  personal  communication  with  the  Deity. 
In  every  piece  of  good  fortune  he  saw  an  answer  to  his 
prayers  ;  in  every  calamity  or  mortification,  the  especial 
personal  malice  of  the  devil  or  his  agents.” 

In  order  to  study  these  cases  of  witchcraft  at  his  leisure. 
Cotton  Mather  took  one  of  the  bewitched  children  to  his 
house  and  the  devil  within  her  flattered  his  religious  van¬ 
ity  to  the  extreme.  After  observing  her  antics,  among 
which  were  throwing  books  at  his  head,  he  concluded  to 
prepare  an  account  of  these  extraordinary  circumstances. 
This  he  did — ^he  preached  on  the  subject — and  published 
it.  Kichard  Baxter  wrote  the  preface  to  the  edition  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  who  will 
not  be  convinced  by  all  the  evidence  Dr.  Mather  presents 
that  the  child  was  bewitched  “must  be  a  very  obdurate 
Sadducee.” 

Upham  says:  “There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  (i.  e., 
this  affair)  originated  the  delusion  in  Salem.  It  occurred 
only  four  years  before.  Dr.  Mather’s  account  of  the  whole 
transaction  filled  the  whole  country;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  children  of  Mr.  Parris’s  family  undertook  to  re¬ 
enact  it.” 

Here  is  an  account  of  a  trial  in  Pennsylvania,  taken 
from  IJpham: 

“William  Penn  presided  in  his  judicial  character  at  the 
trial  of  two  Swedish  women  for  witchcraft;  the  grand 
jiiry  acting  rinder  instructions  from  him  having  found 
bills  against  them.  They  were  saved,  not  in  consequence 
of  any  reluctance  to  proceed  against  them  arising  out  of 
the  alleged  crime,  but  only  from  some  technical  defect  in 
the  indictment.” 
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Another  account,  probably  of  the  same  trial:  “The 
Swedes  who  emi^ated  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  took 
with  them  all  the  ten-ors  and  superstitions  which  the  wild 
and  gloomy  Scandinavian  had  engrafted  xipon  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  a  woman  was  accused  of  witchcraft  by  them  in 
1681.  The  case  was  brought  to  trial;  William  Penn  sat 
as  judge;  and  the  jury,  composed  principally  of  Quakers, 
found  the  woman  “guilty  of  the  common  fame  of  being  a 
witch ;  but  not  guilty  as  she  stood  indicted.”  There  were 
no  more  cases  of  witchcraft  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Salem  Witchcraft. 

Upham  says  “The  experiment  of  bringing  supernatural¬ 
ism  to  operate  on  human  affairs,  to  become  a  ground  of 
action  in  society  and  to  interfere  in  the  relations  of  life, 
and  the  dealings  of  men  with  each  other,  was  as  well  tried 
upon  this  people  as  it  ever  could  or  can  ^  anywhere,”  and 
again,  “As  the  fullest,  most  memorable  and  by  the  notice 
it  has  ever  since  attracted  throughout  the  world,  the  pre¬ 
eminent  instance  and  demonstration  of  this  supposed  in¬ 
iquity  was  in  the  crisis  that  took  place  in  Salem  Village  in 
1692,  it  justly  claims  a  place  in  history.”  Again,  “There 
was  something  in  the  affair  as  it  was  developed  here  that 
has  arrested  the  notice  of  mankind  and  clothed  it  with  an 
inherent  interest,  beyond  all  other  events  of  the  kind  that 
have  elsewhere  or  ever  occurred.” 

To  attempt  to  give  you  any  detailed  account  of  the 
witchcraft  trials  in  Salem  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  paper ;  there  are,  however,  some  things  connected  with 
it  that  1  should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  The  ac¬ 
counts  state  that  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parris, 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem  Village,  were  two  negroes, 
John  Indian  and  his  wife  Tituba,  who  were  slaves  brought 
by  him  from  the  West  Indies  where  he  had  formerly  lived. 
TJpham  says  of  them  that  “They  may  have  originated  the 
Salem  witchcraft.”  During  the  winter  of  1691-92,  a 
group  of  young  girls  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
Mr.  Parris’s  house  with  his  daughter  and  a  niece  who 
lived  there,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  fortunes  and  be¬ 
coming  proficient  in  charms,  magic  and  the  like,  and  these 
children  were  willing  listeners  to  the  two  negroes  who 
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were  versed  in  the  folklore  and  mysteries  of  the  benighted 
regions  from  which  they  had  come. 

The  children,  who  were  all  girls,  ranged  in  age  from 
nine  to  twenty  years.  Among  those  who  later  acquired 
special  notoriety  were  Ann  Putnam,  aged  twelve,  the 
daughter  of  Sergeant  Thomas  Putnam  and  a  mother  of 
unstable  mentality,  and  Mercy  Lewis,  a  servant  in  the 
Putnam  family.  In  all,  there  were  some  ten  of  them, 
and  these  are  known  as  the  “afflicted  children.”  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  there  were  also  some  married  women 
who  acted  with  the  children,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Put¬ 
nam,^  the  mother  of  Ann. 

Under  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  as  I  have  said, 
they  learned  about  trances,  incantations  and  the  like  and 
being  interested  they  were  quick  to  learn  what  they  were 
taught.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with 
this  that  for  some  fifty  years  witchcraft  had  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  colonists  and  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that 
the  matter  was  widely  discussed  and  the  popular  mind 
much  influenced  by  such  discussions  and  by  sermons  as 
well.  With  this  before  them,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand 
how  the  children  might  come  to  absorb  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  practice  of  the  black  art  and 
that  with  their  youth  and  ignorance  their  conceptions 
would  be  much  more  distorted  than  were  those  of  their 
elders.  Thus  there  was  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
neurotic  disturbance  which  the  children  were  to  exhibit 
later.  They  began  to  be  moved  by  “strange  caprices,” 
that  is  to  say,  all  sorts  of  strange  antics,  spasms,  fits,  roll¬ 
ing  of  the  .eyes,  uttering  incoherent  sounds,  and  when 
these  were  seen  by  the  older  people  there  was  great  ex¬ 
citement  and  much  concern.  The  news  spread  and  the 
people  of  the  village  and  the  surrounding  towns  came  to 
see  them  and  to  witness  their  strange  behavior.  The  local 
physician.  Dr.  Griggs,  whose  niece,  by  the  way,  was  one 
of  the  girls  afflicted,  was  called  in,  and  inasmuch  as  the 

2  Mrs.  Putnam  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  For  six  months 
she  had  been  constantly  absorbed  in  what  was  then,  as  now, 
regfarded  as  spiritualism.  Her  house  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
perpetual  series  of  wonders,  supposed  to  be  disclosures  and 
manifestations  of  a  supernatural  character. — Vpham. 
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doctors  of  the  time  were  iu  profound  ignorance  of  matters 
])ertaining  to  the  mind  and  were  also  believers  in  witch¬ 
craft,  he  pronounced  them  bewitched.  Mr.  Parris  called 
a  meeting  of  clerg\’men  from  the  neighboring  parishes  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation  and  for  prayer,  and  when  they 
saw  the  strange  actions  of  the  girls  they  agreed  with  the 
diagnosis  of  Dr.  Griggs. 

At  some  time  in  the  affair  it  is  stated  that  Tituba 
claimed  to  know  how  to  discov^er  witches  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  husband,  John  Indian,  she  made  a  cake 
out  of  meal  mixed  with  the  urine  of  the  girls  for  that  pur- 
jHjse.  Xow,  as  we  saw  in  the  Witch  Hammer  that  the 
devil  could  act  only  through  witches,  the  girls  were  beset 
by  the  ministers  and  some  of  the  prominent  people  to  tell 
who  had  bewitched  them.  They  named  Sarah  Good,  a 
melancholy,  distracted  ])erson;  Sarah  Osbum,  a  bed-rid¬ 
den  old  woman;  and  the  Indian  Tituba.  On  March  7, 
all  three  were  sent  to  the  jail  at  Boston.  Sarah  Good  was 
later  tried  and  convicted,  and  was  among  those  hanged  on 
July  19.  Sarah  Osburn  died  in  the  Boston  jail.  Tituba 
was  never  tried;  it  is  stated  that  after  lying  thirteen 
months  in  jail  she  was  sold  to  pay  her  prison  fees. 

The  frenzy  increased  and  accusations  spread  and  in 
the  trials  which  followed  the  children  occupied  a  position 
of  unusual  distinction.  They  were  repeatedly  called  upon 
to  fix  guilt  upon  the  accused  and  were  the  chief  witnesses 
in  nearly  all  the  trials.  The  evidence  consisted  of  fits, 
convulsive  seizures,  claims  of  personal  injury,  bites  and 
blows,  in  fact  the  whole  category  of  hysterical  manifesta¬ 
tions  ;  this  was  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  and  to  the 
nidges  of  that  time  could  be  accounted  for  by  witchcraft 
alone.  There  is  a  similarity  in  all  the  trials  in  that  the 
accused  was  not  allowed  to  defend  himself,  the  evidence 
varied  little,  the  outbursts  of  the  children  constituting 
jiroof  of  guilt.  Many  of  the  accused  confessed  themselves 
vdtches  for  the  reason  “that  so  many  people  were  positive 
the  devil  had  appeared  in  their  shapes  they  could  not 
doubt  it  was  true.”  Persons  they  did  not  suspect  of  falsi¬ 
fying  intentionally  testified  under  oath  that  such  things 
had  been  done  and  they  themselves  could  not  doubt  it. 
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The  safest  way,  they  knew,  was  to  confess.  Others,  no 
doubt,  did  not  believe  the  testimony  against  them  but 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  witches  because  those  who 
confessed  were  discharged  and  those  who  did  not  were 
eventually  convicted  and  executed. 

On  June  10,  Bridget  Bishop,  the  first  one  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  was  hanged;  on  July  19,  five  others;  on  August  19, 
five  more  and  on  September  22,  eight.  On  September  19, 
Giles  Corey  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead,  a 
barbarous  usage  of  the  English  law  which  was  never  again 
followed  in  the  colonies.  In  all,  twenty  were  put  to  death, 
while  two,  Sarah  Osbum  and  Ann  Foster,  died  in  prison. 
.Vfter  these  convictions  the  court  adjourned.  The  regular 
court  held  a  session  the  following  January  and  found 
about  fifty  indictments  for  witchcraft  and  twenty-one  per¬ 
sons  were  tried.  Three  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
l)e  hanged.  They  were  never  executed.  Four  were  tried 
in  Charlestown,  one  in  Boston  and  five  in  Ipswich  in 
May,  but  there  were  no  more  convictions.  Finally,  in 
!May  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation  releasing  aU  i«r- 
sons  held  on  this  charge — about  150  in  number. 

Only  one  case  occurred  thereafter  in  Massachusetts. 
This  was  in  1693.  Cotton  Mather  says,  ‘Tt  was  upon  the 
Lord’s  Day,  the  19th  of  Sept,  in  1693,  that  Margaret 
Rule,  after  some  hours  of  previous  disturbance  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  assembly,  fell  into  odd  fits  which  caused  her  friends 
to  carry  her  home  where  her  fits  grew  in  a  few  hours  into 
a  figure  that  satisfied  the  spectators  of  their  being  preter¬ 
natural.”  He  says  further  that  the  young  woman  was  as¬ 
saulted  by  eight  cruel  spectres.  The  afflictions  lasted  six 
weeks.  At  last  the  spectres  flew  out  of  the  room  and  she, 
returning  to  herself,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  her  deliver¬ 
ance.  Calef  says  that  in  answer  to  a  question,  one  of 
Margaret’s  friends  said,  “She  does  not  eat  at  all,  but 
drinks  rum.”  Fowler  says,  “She  had  a  bad  case  of  de¬ 
lirium  tremens.” 

Prosecution  for  witchcraft  in  the  older  countries  con¬ 
tinued  after  they  had  been  abandoned  here;  though  it 
soon  began  to  be  difficult  everywhere  to  procure  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  person  accused  of  witchcraft.  In  1720  an 
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attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  Salem  excitement  in  Lit¬ 
tleton,  Massachusetts,  but  it  failed. 

There  are  some  items  concerning  the  trials  which  may 
be  of  interest: 

An  extraordinary  case  was  that  of  Dorcas  Good,  the 
daughter  of  Sarah,  who  was  between  four  and  five  years 
of  age.  She  was  called  upon  to  testify  against  her  mother 
and  stated  that  her  mother  had  three  birds,  of  which  one 
was  black  and  one  yellow  and  these  birds  hurt  the  children 
and  afflicted  persons.  She  was  accused  of  being  a  witch 
herself  and  Ann  Putnam,  Mary  Walcott  and  Mercy  Lewis 
charged  her  with  biting,  pinching  and  almost  choking 
them.  The  first  two  exhibited  the  customary  symptoms 
in  the  presence  of  the  witch.  The  marks  of  her  teeth  and 
the  pins  which  they  said  she  used  in  pricking  them  were 
found  on  their  bodies.  This  was  accompanied  by  shriek¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  girls.  The  evidence  was  considered 
overwhelming  and  she  was  sent  to  join  her  mother  in  jail. 
The  mother  was  kept  in  chains  and  it  may  be  the  child 
was  as  well. 

The  case  of  Nehemiah  Abbott  is  of  interest  as  being,  so 
far  as  is  known,  the  only  person  who  was  released  after 
refusing  to  confess.  He  was  arrested  on  April  21  and  ex¬ 
amined  on  the  following  day.  At  first  the  accusing  girls 
said  he  had  afflicted  them  and  fell  into  fits.  Others  iden¬ 
tified  him  as  one  who  had  appeared  to  them.  He  was 
asked  to  confess  and  refused.  Suddenly,  Mercy  Lewis 
said,  ‘‘He  is  not  the  man.”  Other  accusers  wavered.  The 
case  broke  down  completely  and  he  was  released. 

Parris,  in  his  account,  says  that  when  Abbott  was 
“brought  in  again,  by  reason  of  much  people,  and  many 
in  the  windows,  so  that  the  accusers  could  not  have  a  clear 
view  of  him,  he  was  ordered  to  be  abroad  and  the  accusers 
to  go  forth  to  him  and  view  him  in  the  light,  which  they 
did  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  many  others, 
discoursed  quietly  with  him,  one  and  all  acquitting  him, 
but  said,  ‘He  was  like  the  man  but  he  had  not  the  wen 
they  saw  in  his  apparition.’  ” 

The  only  instance  there  is  of  relenting  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  afflicted  children  is  contained  in  this  deposition 
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of  Sarah  Ingersoll,  aged  about  thirty  years:  “Seeing 
Sarah  Churchill  after  her  examination,  she  came  to  me 
crying  and  wringing  her  hands,  seemingly  to  be  much 
troubled  in  spirit.  I  asked  her  what  she  ailed.  She  an¬ 
swered,  she  had  undone  herself.  I  asked  her  in  what. 
She  said,  in  belying  herself  and  others  in  saying  she  had 
set  her  hand  to  the  Devil’s  Book,  whereas  she  said,  she 
never  did.  I  told  her  I  believed  she  had  set  her  hand  to 
the  book.  She  answered  crying,  and  said,  ‘No,  no,  no,  I 
never  did.’  I  asked  her  then  what  made  her  say  she  did. 
She  answered  because  they  threatened  her,  and  told  her 
they  would  put  her  into  the  dungeon,  and  put  her  along 
with  Mr.  Burroughs;  and  thus  several  times  she  followed 
me  up  and  down,  telling  me  that  she  had  undone  herself, 
in  belying  herself  and  others.  I  asked  her  why  she  did 
not  deny  she  wrote  it.  She  told  me,  because  she  had  stood 
out  so  long  in  it,  that  now  she  durst  not.  She  said  also 
that,  if  she  told  Mr.  Noyes  but  once  she  had  set  her  hand 
to  the  book  he  would  believe  her ;  but  if  she  told  the  truth, 
and  said  she  had  not  set  her  hand  to  the  book  a  hundred 
times,  he  would  not  believe  her.” 

Winfield  S.  Nevins  in  his  “Witchcraft  in  Salem  Vil¬ 
lage”  says :  “The  writer  knows  of  a  case  in  a  Salem  school 
within  recent  years,  where  a  girl  of  eight  or  ten  years 
would  throw  herself  full  length  on  the  floor,  and  roll  and 
writhe  and  pretend  to  be  in  the  greatest  agony.  The  teach¬ 
er  eventually  discovered  the  imposture,  but  the  girl  con¬ 
tinued  the  performances,  to  the  amazement  and  con¬ 
sternation  of  other  schoolgirls.  When  told  by  the  teacher 
to  get  up,  she  would  do  so  promptly,  and  go  out  to  play.” 

“The  reader  who  begins  a  tour  of  witchcraft  books  with 
‘The  Witch  Cult  in  Western  Europe,’  by  M.  A.  Murray, 
is  fortified  against  an  error  to  which  many  modern  read¬ 
ers  are  prone.  Because  the  phenomena  of  bewitchment 
are  handily  explicable  by  modern  psychiatry,  it  is  often 
hastily  assumed  that  the  whole  thing  was  only  wholesale 
hallucination  and  hysterics.  Now,  that  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  were  ever  really  witches  one  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  doubt,  but  many  men  and  women  certainly 
thought  they  were ;  that  witches  ever  did  any  damage  with 
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waxen  images  and  incantations  one  may  cheerfully  deny, 
but  one  must  admit  that  many  of  them  tried  to.  That 
they  flew  through  the  air  to  Sabbats  we  need  not  credit, 
but  they  were  going  to  them  on  Long  Island  as  late  as 
the  forties,  when  the  father  of  a  friend  of  mine  was  taken 
by  his  nurse  to  peep  through  the  cracks  of  a  deserted  barn 
and  watch  a  circle  of  elderly  ladies  dancing  mddershins 
around  the  ‘head  devil,’  a  masked  man  in  a  woman’s  pet¬ 
ticoat,  playing  the  fiddle — to  the  end  of  his  days  the  boy 
could  whistle  that  tune.  The  dance  concluded,  they  with¬ 
drew  decorously  enough  to  Connecticut,  no  doubt  to  New 
Haven,  for  there  was  a  coven  nearby — or  was  it  Hart¬ 
ford?  I  cannot  admit  the  statement  of  one  of  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  servants  that  they  crossed  the  sound  by  changing  a 
bone  into  a  boat,  though  his  account  of  his  finding  the 
bone  buried  in  the  sand  ready  for  a  return  trip  is  quite 
precise.  There  certainly  was  a  well-defined  ritual  of  witch¬ 
craft,  an  extraordinary  and  fascinating  survival ;  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Sabbat,  of  the  Beltane,  are  ancient,  how¬ 
ever  dishonorable.  They  are,  according  to  Prof.  Murray, 
debased  forms  of  the  prehistoric  earth  worship  that  took 
to  earth  when  Christianity  invaded  and  conquered  Europe. 
Their  fertility  rites,  come  down  from  a  day  before  agri¬ 
culture,  are  celebrated  at  the  turns  of  the  pastoral  year.”® 

The  same  reviewer  says  that  the  statistics  of  Nicholas 
Remy,  the  witch  judge  of  Lorraine,  based  his  book  on  900 
cases  executed  in  15  years;  the  total  number  executed  in 
Grermany  in  the  17th  century  is  estimated  at  100,000 ; 
France  somewhat  less,  though  Henry  of  Navarre  had  a 
heavy  hand  at  it ;  there  were  30,000  victims  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Scotland  being  especially  given  to  it. 

The  Medicai.  Side. 

For  the  medical  side  of  witchcraft,  the  following  is  an 
extract  from  an  article  by  E.  W.  Taylor,  A.M.,  M.D., 
James  Jackson  Putnam  Professor  of  Neurology,  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School,  on  “Some  Medical  Aspects  of 
Witchcraft” : 

To  us  the  matter  presents  itself  essentially  as  a  medical 

s  From  a  recent  book  review  in  “The  Reader’s  Guide,”  the 
Saturday  Review  of  LiteraUtre,  Dec.  15,  1928. 
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or  a  medico-social  problem  of  the  utmost  complexity,  in¬ 
volving  for  its  projier  comprehension  a  study  of  the  back¬ 
ground  upon  which  witchcraft  itself  rests,  its  relations, 
broadly  considered,  to  the  development  of  scientific 
thought  and  to  the  growth  of  philosophic  and  religious 
ideals.  The  special  dramatic  outburst  which,  through  a 
series  of  apparently  fortuitous  circumstances,  develo]'cd 
at  Salem,  serves  as  an  example  merely  of  what,  under 
different  conditions,  has  occurred  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  will  continue  to  occur,  modified  only  by  what 
we  call  the  progress  of  civilization  and  of  liberal  thought. 
To  us  the  scenes  at  Salem  in  1692,  especially  the  mental 
condition  of  the  ‘'afflicted  children,”  bear  the  stamps  of 
“group  hysteria,”  in  which  suggestion,  self-protection,  a 
feeling  of  domination,  in  an  atmosphere  of  profound  belief 
in  the  actuality  of  witchcraft,  played  a  dominant  role. 
The  spirit  of  mischief  and  maliciousness  was  certainly 
subordinate.  The  elements  entering  into  the  composition 
of  so  complex  a  neurosis  under  conditions  so  extraordinary 
are  naturally  elusive  and  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  except  in  barest  outline.  The  evidence, 
even  somewhat  superficially  presented,  suffices  at  least  to 
advance  our  knowledge  to  a  point  from  which  a  new  at¬ 
tack  may  be  made  on  the  more  fundamental  problem,  and 
this  must  evidently  be  the  task  of  the  future.  It  is  some¬ 
what  surprising  that  commentators  and  historical  writers 
should  have  so  definitely  avoided  a  frank  discussion  of  the 
obvious  medical  problems  involved,  in  view  especially  of 
the  minute  analysis  of  the  actual  events.  Certain  allu¬ 
sions  are  made  to  hypnotism,  to  mental  disorder  of  uncer¬ 
tain  character,  to  hysteria  in  the  popular  sense,  and  to 
various  hallucinatory  conditions,"*  but  on  the  whole,  those 

*  See  Wendell,  B.,  Were  the  Salem  Witches  Guileless*  (Hist. 
Collections  Essex  Institute,  XXIX,  1892.)  An  ingenious  attempt, 
colored  by  personal  feeling,  to  place  some  of  the  blame  on  the 
witches  themselves,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  given  them¬ 
selves  up  to  what  Wendell  regards  as  the  pernicious  practice 
of  trance-mediumship.  The  article  is  further  interesting  as 
showing  the  lay  prejudice  existing  thirty  years  ago  against 
hypnotism  and  all  that  it  was  supposed  to  entail.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  baleful  use  of  hypnotic  methods  by  certain  of  the 
executed  witches  leads  him  to  make  the  astonishing  query 
“Whether  some  of  the  witches  may  not,  after  all,  in  spite  of 
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who  have  been  interested  in  the  history  and  literature  of 
witchcraft  have  not,  with  equal  zeal,  analysed  the  impor¬ 
tant  medical  bearing  of  the  subject.  Kittredge  finds  such 
discussion  out  of  his  province  as  indicated  by  his  state¬ 
ment  :  “As  to  occult  or  supenaormal  powers  and  practices, 
we  may  leave  their  discussion  to  the  psychologists.”  And 
yet  just  here  lies  one  of  the  most  important  questions  to 
be  faced  and  solved  if  possible.  Thanks  to  men  like  Char¬ 
cot,  Janet,  Freud  and  Prince,  a  body  of  exact  knowledge 
has  been  accumulated,  and  has  been  available  for  many 
years,  which  should  throw  much  light  into  the  dark  places 
of  the  witchcraft  problem.  We  are,  therefore,  altogether 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
performances  of  those  bewitched,  of  the  sights  seen  and  the 
.'-ounds  heard  and  the  damage  done,  will  find  explanation 
on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  laws  of  mental  life,  discount¬ 
ing  always  the  perverted  imaginations  of  the  chief  actors 
in  the  play.  The  appearances  of  imps  and  familiars  so 
often  described  were  doubtless  actual  animals  or  persons, 
transformed  at  times  into  satanic  forms  to  satisfy  the  fear 
or  fancy'of  the  observer,  an  entirely  analogous  experience 
to  the  effect  of  fear  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  natu¬ 
rally  exaggerated  through  the  emotional  abnormality  of 
the  time.  The  children,  ignorant,  suggestible,  important 
in  their  o%vn  eyes  as  they  were  in  others,  no  doubt  often 
fearful  lest  their  disclosures  should  lead  to  their  own  un¬ 
doing,  provided  a  perfectly  normal  soil  for  what  appeared 
to  be  abnormal  reactions.  Their  acts  were  purposive  in 
the  highest  degree  and  yet  involuntarily  and  often  uncon- 
sciouslv  performed,  call  it  a  splitting  of  consciousness,  or 

the  weakness  and  falseness  of  the  evidence  that  hanged  them, 
liave  deserved  their  hanging.”  This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
the  only  modern  attempt  to  place  the  blame  on  the  victims 
themselves,  a  reversion  to  the  attitude  of  1692. 

.\lso.  Beard,  G.  M.,  The  Ptyeholopif  of  the  f^alem  Witchcraft 
Excitement  of  1C92,  and  itn  Practical  Application  to  our  oxen 
Time.  (Pxitnam,  New  York,  1882.)  Beard  finds  a  ready  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  persecutions  in  the  conditions  of  “insanity,  trance 
and  hj'steria,”  but  he  fails  to  get  beneath  the  words  to  the  ideas 
which  they  symbolize.  His  discussion  is  vehement  but  uncritical. 
The  comparison  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  prevailed 
in  the  witchcraft  trials  and  in  that  of  Guiteau,  the  assassin  of 
President  Garfield,  may  be  read  with  much  interest  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  intervening  fifty  years. 
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dissociation,  subconscious  or  co-conscious  activity,  or  what 
one  will.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  hysterical  state,  as 
manifested  in  the  “afflicted  children.”  The  defence  mech¬ 
anism  naturally  lay  in  the  possibility  throug'h  the  fits  and 
other  unconventional  behavior  of  diverting  attention  from 
themselves  and  fixing  it  upon  the  convenient  jierson  of  the 
accused  witch.  That  this  was  done  involuntarily^  as  the 
])aralysis  or  convulsion  of  a  soldier  under  the  stress  of  war 
is  involuntary,  in  the  sense  of  having  no  conscious  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  waking  intelligence,  must  be  accepted  if  we  are 
to  gain  any  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  “bewitched” 
mind.  The  children,  forced  into  a  position  in  which  they 
were  the  arbiters  of  life  and  death,  were  consciously  aware 
of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  and  had  an 
ever-present  dread,  of  which  they  were  largely  unaware, 
of  being  drawn  into  the  fatal  net.®  The  self-preservative 
instinct  was  in  confiict  with  a  social  situation  in  which 
they  found  themselves  chief  actors,  and  the  result  was  the 
production  of  symptoms,  which  effected  the  usual  compro¬ 
mise  of  saving  them  from  being  accusers  of  innocent  per¬ 
sons,  and  at  the  same  time  protected  them  from  their  own 
imminent  danger  of  being  regarded  as  witches  themselves. 
This  in  no  way  differs  in  principle  from  the  hysterical 
reaction  of  the  neurotic  soldier,  who  faces  death  on  the 
one  hand  and  disgrace  on  the  other,  and,  unbearable  as 
both  situations  are,  an  hysterical  compromise  without  vo¬ 
lition  on  his  part  is  effected  which  saves  him  from  both 

5  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that,  as  the  excitement  grew, 
many  adults  in  the  commimity,  not  knowing  where  the  next 
blow  might  fall,  became  accusers  as  a  simple  means  of  self- 
])roteetion.  This  presumably  was-done  in  many  instances  with 
conscious  intent,  and  consequently  was  not  accompanied  by 
hysterical  symptoms.  The  children,  on  the  other  hand,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view,  protected  themselves  unconsciously  from  the 
same  danger,  through  the  ordinary  mental  mechanism  of  de¬ 
fence,  namely,  hysterical  symptoms,  which  served  to  divert  sus- 
liicion  from  themselves,  at  the  same  time  fixing  the  guilt  on 
another  person.  Only  in  this  way  may  lie  explained  the  out¬ 
standing  fact  that  the  elder  accusers,  with  minor  exceptions, 
spread  rumors  with  no  manifestations  in  themselves  of  violent 
hysterical  symptoms,  whereas  the  children,  more  impression¬ 
able,  escaped  through  the  now  well-recognized  unconscious  and 
involuntary  defence  brought  about  through  liysterical  comprom¬ 
ise  reactions.  The  elders  described  events  of  supposed  super¬ 
natural  character;  the  children  had  fits. 
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alternatives,  but  at  the  expense  of  pronounced  neurotic 
symptoms.  The  principle  is  one  of  %vide  application. 

It  requires  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the 
scene  at  a  Salem  witch  trial,  the  judges,  the  ministers,  and 
people  of  all  degrees  crowding  into  a  room  mucb  too  small 
to  accommodate  all  who  sought  admission,  the  morbidly 
curious  who  thronged  outside,  the  usually  mystified  vic¬ 
tim,  trying  to  protest  her  own  innocence  while  believing 
whole-heartedly  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft  in  others, 
and  finally  the  “afflicted  children,”  upon  whom  the  final 
judgment  rested,  in  a  state  of  intense  nervous  excitement, 
prepared,  at  a  word  or  a  sign,  to  pass  into  an  hysterical 
state.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  fitting 
setting  for  the  development  of  hysterical  reactions,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  the  more  imperative  to  regard  soberly 
and  in  the  light  of  recently  acquired  knowledge,  the  a])- 
parently  malicious  acts  of  the  children,  who  are  not  the 
least  to  be  pitied  among  the  various  actors  in  the  grim 
tragedy.  The  worst  that  may  with  justice  be  said  of  them 
is  that  they  were  ignorant,  at  the  outset  perhaps  mischiev¬ 
ous,  like  other  children,  and  in  the  end  deluded  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
The  only  escape  from  this  dilemma  was  through  hysteri¬ 
cal  reactions,  for  which  they  were  in  no  way  responsible. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1706,  fourteen  years  later, 
Ann  Putnam,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  1692,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  what  she  supposed  true  then  she  had  since  come 
to  regard  as  false,  and  that  the  devil  was  her  tempter.® 
Shifting  the  onus  of  the  proceedings  from  the  accused 
wntches  to  the  devil  was  apparently  to  many,  at  that  time 
and  for  the  succeeding  century,  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
though  to  our  minds  a  small  improvement  on  the  original 
conception.  The  devil  had  lost  little  of  his  capacity  for 
evil  deeds,  but  his  methods  had  become  more  indirect  and 
less  concerned  with  immediate  human  agents.  In  this  be- 

.  .  thoug’h  what  was  said  or  done  by  me  against  any 
person,  I  can  truly  say  before  God  and  man,  I  did  it  not  out  of 
any  anger,  malice,  or  ill-will  to  any  person,  for  I  had  no  such 
thing  against  one  of  them,  but  what  I  did  was  ignorantly,  being 
deluded  of  Satan.”  N'evins,  Witchcraft  in  Slaleni  Village,  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston,  1892,  p.  250. 
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lief  intelliojent  people  continued  to  live,  and,  we  may  sur¬ 
mise,  many  are  still  doinp;  so  in  no  small  measure. 

A  psychological  analysis  of  the  conduct  of  those  actu¬ 
ally  responsible,  if,  in  fact,  they  were  responsible  for  the 
prosecutions,  as  conducted  in  Salem  and  elsewhere,  is  a 
matter  as  absorbing  in  interest  as  that  of  the  “afflicted 
children.”  When  the  reaction  came  in  1693  it  was  rather 
an  awakening  to  the  unavailability  and  fruitlessness  of 
methods  employed  to  suppress  witchcraft  than  a  disbelief 
in  its  reality.  Cotton  Mather’s  half-hearted  recantation, 
and  even  Judge  Sewall’s  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
error,  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  a  complete  re¬ 
nunciation  of  their  beliefs,  since  the  devil  for  them  was 
an  ever-present  reality,  after,  as  before,  the  year  1692. 
Chief  Justice  Stoughton  remained  obdurate  to  the  end  of 
his  life  in  1702,  and  doubtless  many  others. 

The  attitude  of  the  victims  themselves  is  a  curious  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  general  state  of  mind  of  the  period. 
Probably,  without  exception,  those  who  were  executed  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft  At  least,  none  de¬ 
nied  it  even  at  the  supreme  moments  immediately  before 
their  violent  deaths.  They  equally  believed  themselves 
wholly  innocent  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
charged.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  most  noteworthy  fact, 
confirmatory  of  the  incredible  belief  of  the  time,  that  not 
one  among  them  repudiated  the  doctrine  in  its  entirely, 
but  died  apparently  with  a  sense  of  the  deep  justice  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  dying,  but  with  natural  and 
vehement  protestations  of  personal  innocence.  Such  a 
strange  conflict  may  hardly  he  seen  in  any  other  t^^ie  of 
persecution.  They  were  not  martyrs  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  since  they  personally  died  for  no  moral  cause,  and 
they  had  not  the  slightest  conviction  that  by  this  sacrifice 
they  were  even  remotely  helping  toward  the  extermination 
of  a  pernicious  belief. 

The  attitudes  of  the  judges  and  others  mainly  concerned 
in  the  prosecutions,  also  offers  a  problem  of  speculative 
interest.  The  natural  sense  of  justice  which  these  persons 
presumably  had  in  other  affairs  of  life  was  for  the  time 
wholly  submerged.  Evidence  was  accepted  at  the  trials 
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which  marked  them  as  the  most  flaf»raiit  travesties  on  the 
doctrine  of  individual  rights.  N’o  defence  was  allowed. 
The  accused  was  prejudged  and  the  outcome  was  assured. 
The  presumption  of  innocence  until  guilt  be  proved  be¬ 
yond  reasonable  doubt  found  no  place  in  the  procedure. 
All  this,  it  would  have  seemed,  must  have  outraged  the 
sense  of  fairness  of  men  of  recognized  integrity  of  char¬ 
acter,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  That  even  so  powerful 
a  motive  as  religious  fanaticism  should  have  misled  men 
like  the  !Mathers,  one  of  them  the  President  of  Harvard 
College,  Judges  Sewall,  Stoughton,  Richards,  Winthrop, 
Danforth,  Governor  Phips,  and  Rev.  John  Hale,  when 
it  conflicted  so  obviously  with  the  recognized  rights  of 
men,  in  an  ordered  eommunity,  must  remain  one  of  the 
]ierennial  riddles,  until  perchance  some  medical  philoso¬ 
pher  of  broad  vision  may  And  the  solution.  One  must  go 
far  below  the  surface  of  ethical  or  religious  theory  to 
reach  a  proper  understanding  of  this  strange  psychologi¬ 
cal  phenomenon,  no  less  pathological  than  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  “afllicted  children.” 

We  are  on  somewhat  surer  ground  when  we  consider  the 
more  specific  phenomena  which  witchcraft,  at  all  periods 
of  history,  has  brought  into  prominence.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  most  of  them  on  the  basis  of  present-day 
knowledge.  The  imagination,  the  limits  of  which  are  be¬ 
yond  accurate  computation,  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
a  very  large  number  of  the  appearances  and  facts  de¬ 
scribed  apparently  in  good  faith  by  many  observers,  such, 
for  example,  as  animals  of  strange  character,  sundry  un¬ 
explained  noises  and  supposed  apparitions.  The  animated 
controversy  and  discussion  regarding  spectral  evidence  is 
not  difficult  of  explanation  on  the  basis  of  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  hallucinosis  under  normal  and  pathological  condi¬ 
tions.  The  often-repeated  details  of  levitation  and  strange 
blows  delivered  by  unseen  agents  are  no  doubt  partly  the 
result  of  an  imagination  excited  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
no  longer  controlled,  and  partly  in  the  case  of  apparent 
personal  violence,  bites  and  the  like,  to  self-imposed  in¬ 
jure',  of  which  the  afflicted  person  may  have  had  no  con¬ 
scious  meijiory.  In  any  event,  we  may  safely  assume 
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that  the  various  acts  of  witchcraft  are  ultimately  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  natural  explanation,  however  impossible  such 
explanation  may  be  in  individual  cases,  with  the  facts 
now  available. 

The  so-called  witches’  marks  are  easier  of  satisfactory 
understandinpf.  Admitting,  as  we  do,  the  power  of  sug¬ 
gestion  to  produce  ana?sthetic  areas,  the  tests  of  pricking 
without  pain  or  bleeding’^  find  a  ready  explanation,  con¬ 
stantly  observable  in  any  modern  neurological  clinic.  Skin 
excresences,  small  epithelial  tumors  and  other  localized 
affections  and  particularly  the  not  infrequent  supernumer¬ 
ary  nipples  both  in  men  and  women,®  which  the  devil  or 
the  familiars  were  supposed  to  suck,  serve  to  explain  the 
“little  teats,”  which  were  unequivocal  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  person  on  whom  they  were  found.  The  trial 
by  water  which  looms  large  in  the  various  prosecutions 
need  be  mentioned  merely  as  a  strange  vagary,  a  form  of 
torture,  without  medical  significance.  The  often-reported 
vomiting  of  nails,  pins,  usually  crooked,  and  various  other 
objects,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  were  brought  to 
those  afflicted  is  illustrated,  for  example,  in  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  the  following :  “A  thing  like  a  bee  flew  at  the  face 
of  the  younger  child ;  the  child  fell  into  a  fit ;  and  at  last 
vomited  up  a  two-prong  nail  with  a  broad  head ;  affirming 
that  the  bee  brought  this  nail  and  forced  it  into  her 

I  TertiiUian  says :  “It  is  the  Devil’s  custom  to  mark  his,  and 
note  that  this  mark  is  Insensible,  and  being  prick’d  it  will  not 
Diced.  Sometimes,  its  like  a  Teate;  sometimes  but  a  blewish 
spot;  sometimes  a  Red  one;  and  sometimes  the  flesh  Sunk;  but 
the  Witches  do  sometimes  cover  them.”  .  .  .  “There  was  a 
notorious  Witchfinder  in  Scotland  (no  doubt,  Matthew  Hopkins) 
that  undertook  by  a  Pin,  to  make  an  infallible  Discovery  of 
suspected  persons,  whether  they  were  Witches  or  not,  if  when 
the  Pin  w’as  run  an  Inch  or  two  into  the  Body  of  the  accused 
Party  no  Blood  appeared,  nor  any  sense  of  Pain,  then  he  de¬ 
clared  them  to  be  Witches ;  by  means  hereof  my  Author  tells  me 
no  less  than  300  persons  were  Condemned  for  Witches  in  that 
Kingdom.”  Cotton  Mather,  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  pp. 
35  and  248,  London,  1693  (Reprint,  1862). 

8 Murray  (The  Witch-cult  in  Western  Europe)  quotes  Bruce 
as  stating  that  in  315  of  both  sexes,  taken  indiscriminately, 
7.6  per  cent  had  supernumerary  nipples,  and  that  this  abnor¬ 
mality  is  about  twice  as  frequent  in  men  as  in  women.  The 
occasional  possibility  of  milk  being  excreted  through  such  nip¬ 
ples  probably  accounts  for  the  idea  of  giving  suck  to  familiars. 
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mouth.”®  Of  course,  such  statements  were  implicitly 
believed  and  have  been  reported  as  facts.  How  far  there 
was  collusion  with  older  and  designing  persons,  how  far 
the  victims  of  these  incidents  were  themselves  maling¬ 
erers,  or  the  dupes  of  their  own  imaginations,  cannot  now 
be  determined.  About  this  it  is  fruitless  to  speculate  in 
detail.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
superstition,  trickery,  self-deception,  and,  above  all,  com¬ 
plicated  hysterical  reactions,  all  played  a  part  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  astonishing  product  which  has  descended  to  us 
as  the  intervention  of  the  devil  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

When  the  whole  subject  of  witchcraft  in  its  medical  as¬ 
pects  has  been  rationalized  to  the  extent  of  our  present 
ability,  there  will  still  remain  the  foundation-mystery 
upon  which  it  is  built,  namely,  what  lies  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  senses,  and  what  is  our  relation  to  the  “invisible 
world,”  a  belief  in  which  persists  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race.  Whatever  our  personal  belief  in  this 
matter  may  be,  we  cannot  refuse  to  consider  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  many  thinking  persons,  who  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  disembodied  spirits  having  relations  with 
those  still  living  and  capable  of  communication  with  them. 
[The  story  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  has  a  strangely  modem 
flavor,  (Samuel  I,  18).]  In  this  we  clearly  see  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  method  of  thought  and  belief  which  now,  in 
more  sublimated  form,  is  replacing  the  enormity  of  the 
witchcraft  persecutions  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries.  Ilpham,  writing  in  1869,  finds  little  to  choose 
between  the  days  and  methods  of  active  witchcraft  and 
the  spiritualism  of  his  time. 

“How  it  is  affirmed  by  those  calling  themselves  spir¬ 
itualists  that  by  certain  rappings,  or  other  incantations, 
they  can  summon  into  immediate  but  invisible  presence 
the  spirits  of  the  departed,  hold  conferences  with  them 
and  draw  from  them  information  not  derivable  from  any 
sources  of  human  knowledge.  There  is  no  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  old  and  the  new  belief  and  practice. 
The  consequences  that  resulted  from  the  former  would 
be  likely  to  result  from  the  latter,  if  it  should  obtain  uni- 

9  Mather,  loc.  cit.,  p.  115. 
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versal  or  general  credence,  be  allowed  to  mix  with  judicial 
proceedings,  or  to  any  extent  affect  the  rights  of  person, 
Ijroperty  or  character.”^® 

Kittredge  writes: 

“Besides,  spiritualism  and  kindred  delusions  have  taken 
over,  under  changed  names,  many  of  the  phenomena,  real 
and  pretended,  which  would  have  been  explained  as  due  to 
witchcraft  in  days  gone  by.”^^ 

Witchcraft,  including  the  earlier  magic,  as  before  indi¬ 
cated,  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  fundamental  crav¬ 
ings  of  the  human  mind,  variously  manifested  in  different 
periods  of  history',  if  the  subject  is  to  be  studied  in  a 
wholly  liberal  spirit.  Tolerance,  still  far  from  complete, 
has  replaced  gross  intolerance,  but  the  fundamental  crav¬ 
ing  remains  unchanged.  The  pursuit  of  the  unknown 
and  mysterious  is  still  the  most  absorbing  occupation  of 
the  human  mind ;  it  is  well  for  us  in  all  modesty  to  be 
charitable  in  our  estimate  of  the  past  that  we  may  escape 
in  a  measure  the  harsh  criticism  of  the  future,  which  must 
inevitably  be  our  lot.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that 
beliefs  widely  held  today  will  be  no  less  abhorrent  to  our 
descendants  than  the  fanaticism  of  witchcraft  is  to  us. 

lOUpham,  History  of  Witchcraft  and  Salem  Village,  Vol.  IT, 
p.  428. 

11  Kittredpe,  Notes  on  Witchcraft,  p.  63.  See  also  Wendell, 
loo.  cit. 
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(Continued  from  Vol.  LXIV,  page  332.) 

Elizabeth  Towers  of  Hingham,  Suffolk  Co.,  widow,  ap¬ 
points  her  truly  and  well  beloved  friend  Richard  Hobart 
of  Salisbury,  smith,  to  collect  her  debts,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to 
be  her  true  and  lawful  attorney.  June  20,  1683.  Wit; 
John  Hayward,  Notary  Public,  Eliezer  Moody,  his  servt. 
Signed  by  Elizalieth  [her  X  mark]  Towers. 

Mary  Ewell  of  Boston,  widow,  appoints  her  Trusty  and 
well  beloved  Cozen  Mr.  Richard  Hubbard,  her  attorney 
to  receive  such  gifts  and  legacies  as  hereafter  may  be 
due  by  virtue  of  my  father  Richard  Goodale’s  last  will, 
also  to  receive  such  legacies  as  may  be  bequeathed  to  me 
or  my  children  by  my  mother,  Mary  Goodale,  wido^v, 
late  of  Salisbury,  deceased.  Also  grants  authority  to  sd. 
Hubbard  to  satisfy  himself  for  all  charges  in  procuring 
the  same.  June  4,  1683.  Wit:  Isa.  Addington,  Jno. 
Allin,  Jacob  ^Morrill.  Signed  by  Mary  Ewell. 

Nehemiah  Goodale  of  Lynn,  mariner,  being  often  at 
sea,  whereby  I  cannot  conveniently  attend  my  occasions 
a  shore,  appoints  my  loving  kinsman  Rich^  Hubbard  of 
Salisbury  his  true  and  lawful  attorney,  to  manage  his 
affairs  at  Salisbury,  but  more  especially  the  business  of 
ye  estate  of  my  deare  father  and  mother.  Rich"*  and  Mary 
Goodale,  deceased,  and  to  take  administration  if  it  be 
needful  for  the  final  accomplishing  of  ye  will  of  my  deare 
father,  which  remained  unaccomplished  at  my  mother’s 
death.  Jan.  8,  1683.  Wit:  Moses  Pike,  Ann  Bradbury. 
Ack.  by  Nehemiah  Goodale,  Jan.  8,  1683,  before  Robert 
Pike,  assistant. 

Henry  Blasdell,  of  Amsbery  of  Essex  Co.,  on  ye  north 
side  of  Merrimack  river,  being  ye  part  of  ye  sd.  County 
which  formerly  belonged  unto  Norfolk,  in  consideration 
of  valuable  satisfaction  in  hand,  conveys  to  John  Barnard 
of  ye  town  and  county  abovesd,  about  four  acres  of  fresh 
meadow  in  Salisbury  at  a  place  commonly  called  ye  peece 
meadows,  bounded  by  lands  of  William  Osgood,  sen.,  and 
Barnard,  also  butting  home  upon  ye  upland.  May  19, 
1682.  Ack.  by  Henry  Blaisdell,  wife  Mary  yielding  up 
(240) 
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her  dower  rights,  Mar.  17,  1683-4  before  Robt.  Pike, 
assistant.  Wit.  Thos.  Wells,  William  Sargent. 

William  Barnes,  carpenter,  of  Amsbury,  Essex  County 
on  ye  north  side  of  Merimaek  River,  being  ye  part  of  sd. 
County  formerly  belonging  unto  Norfolk,  for  valuable 
satisfaction  in  hand,  conveys  to  John  Barnard  of  sd. 
town  and  county  planter,  land  in  Amsbury  to  riin  from 
a  black  ohe  tree  by  sd.  Barnard’s  fence,  in  ye  range  be¬ 
twixt  sd  Barnes  and  Barnard,  upon  a  hill  unto  a  birch 
tree  marked  down  ye  edge,  or  top  of  ye  banke  at  ye  enter¬ 
ing  into  ye  swamp,  and  to  ye  southwest  corner  of  Sargent 
John  Hoyt’s  oarchyard  adjoining  ye  oarchyard  of  sd 
Barnard.  T)ec.  29,  1683.  William  (his  Z  mark)  Barns. 
Wit.  Thomas  Wells,  Richard  Currier.  Ack.  by  Willi: 
Bams  Mar  17,  1683-4,  before  Robt.  Pike,  assistant. 

Henry  Blasdell,  sen.  planter,  of  Amsbury,  Essex 
County,  on  ye  North  side  of  Merimaek  River,  being  ye 
part  which  formerly  belonged  to  Norfolk,  for  a  valuable 
sum  of  good  pay  in  hand,  conveys  to  Thomas  Barnard  of 
ye  town  above  named,  laborer,  about  one  acre  of  salt 
marsh  and  creek  in  Salisbury,  bounded  by  ye  black  rock 
creeke,  marsh  lott  of  Henry  True  and  a  marsh  of  sd. 
Blaisdells  with  a  narrow  neck  of  about  one  rod  in  width. 
Aug.  22,  1682.  Wit:  Thomas  Wells,  Thomas  fframe. 
Ack.  by  Henry  Blaisdell,  his  wife  Mary  consenting  there¬ 
to  and  yielding  up  her  dower  rights.  Mar.  17,  1683-4 
before  Robert  Pike,  assistant. 

The  disposall  of  part  of  ye  lands  of  Tho:  Barnard,  sen., 
late  of  Salisbury,  who  died  intestate,  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  ye  county  court. 

Imp.  to  his  Relict: 

The  dwelling  house,  barne  and  homstead  140 :  00 
#  halfe  ye  higledee  piglede  lot  of  salt  marsh  010 :  00 


#  ye  whole  sweepage  lot  at  ye  beach  012.00 

21y.  To  Tho:  Barnard  ye  eldest  sone  li 

Imp.  a  lot  at  ye  back  river  25 . 

#  half  ye  higle  piglee  marsh  lot  10 . 

#  ye  right  in  comon  land  05. 

C  10  upland  and  2  Acre  lot  of  meadow  14. 
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March  ye  24: 1683-4  Thomas  Barnard  this  day  ap¬ 
peared  before  me  and  ack.  he  doe  accept  of  ye  land 
abovesd  at  ye  prices  it  is  here  apprized  at,  and  have  so 


received  it.  Attest,  Robt.  Pike,  assistant. 

To  William  Hacket  in  land  li 

Imp.  the  land  at  ye  Pauwaus  River  20. 

#  ten  acres  by  ye  Pauwaus  River  10 . 

li 

To  Tho:  Haynes,  ye  40  acre  lot  by  ye  river  38. 
or  ye  river  lott. 

To  Joseph  Peasley  in  land  li 

Imp.  The  lott  beyond  ye  wash  of  ye  pond  16 

#  ye  pond  meadow  06 

To  Benjamin  Stevens  in  land  li 

Imp.  the  childerens  land  50  Acres  25 

Benjamin  Stevens  ack.  he  do  accept  of  ye  land  received 
and  above  mentioned  at  ye  prizes  yt  it  is  apprized  at. 
Mar.  24,  1683-4.  Robert  Pike,  Assistant. 

To  Jno.  Barnard  in  land  li  s  d 

Imp.  2  lotts  at  ye  oxe  pasture  10. 

It.  ye  new  medow  meadow  2.10.00 

It.  ye  Bugmore  lott  5.0  0 

John  Barnard  ack.  he  does  accept  and  have  received  ye 
land  at  ye  rates  yt  is  prized  at. 

before  me,  Robt.  Pike,  Assistant. 
Widow  Mosse  in  land  li 

Imp.  two  lotts  at  ye  Lyons  mouth  10 

To  Abigaile  in  land  li 

Imp.  ye  champion  land  40  acres  20 

li 

To  Hath“  Barnard  in  land  200  acres  40 


Xath”  Winsly  of  Salisbury,  planter,  appoints  my 
trusty  and  well  beloved  hVotW  Ephraim  WinSley  of 
same  place  my  attorney  to  act  for  me  in  every  way,  May 
20,  1682.  Wit:  Thomas  Eaton,  John  Paige.  Ack.  by 
N'ath“  Winsley,  May  22,  1682,  before  Hath:  Saltonstali, 
Assistant. 


{To  he  continued) 


